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BUREAUCRACY AND MILITARY SYSTEMS OF FRANCE AND GERMANY.® 


Ix our two previous notices of this work, we con- 
fined our attention to the sub-division of landed 
property, and its operation on the economical, 


social, and political condition of the European | stitutions at all. 


government, and have more or less political liberty ; 
but they have no more civil liberty, and no more 
sense or feeling of it, than when they had no con- 
They live, act, and have their 


nations among which it prevails. We now pro-| being under a system of interference in every 
ceed to investigate the second of those peculiar man’s movements and doings, precisely as in 
features which distinguish the social structure of Austria, Prussia, and States without any constitu- 


continental countries from that of Great Britain, 
and which we have called bureaucracy: Mr. 
Laing ealls it functionarism, which is, perhaps, a 
better name. This is a difference which, even 
more than that connected with the partition of the 
soil, pervades the daily and domestic life of the 
nation, and modifies its whole aspect as presented 
to the eye of the passing stranger. In England 
the civil servants of the Government are few, un- 
connected, and unobtrusive ; onthe Continent they 
are innumerable, omnipresent, and constitute a 
separate, organised, and powerful class. In Eng- 
land they confine themselves to absolutely neces- 
sary functions ; on the Continent they interfere in 
every transaction and event of life. In England, 
as a general rule, a man is only reminded of their 
existence by the annual visit of the tax-gatherer, 
unless, indeed, he has to appeal to the law, or has 
rendered himself amenable to it; on the Continent 
scarcely a day passes, scarcely an operation can be 
concluded, without coming into contact or collision 
with one or other of their number. Many of the 
duties performed by officials on the Continent are 
here performed by elected parish or municipal 
functionaries, many are left to individual discre- 
tion, many more are not performed at all. With 
us a man’s free-will is limited only by his neigh- 
bour’s free-will or his neighbour’s rights; in 
France and Austria it can be exercised only sub- 
ject to Government permission previously obtained. 
Restriction is the exception here, it is the rule 
there. Throughout the Continent a citizen cannot 


engage in business, build a house, or take a journey, 
without leave ; and leave is only obtained through 
an established routine of tedious and annoying 
formalities. “In France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the constitutional States of Germany,” says Mr. 
Laing, “people call themselves free, because they 
enjoy more or less of the forms of representative 





'tions or political liberty. . . . The reality of civil 


liberty in the free use of time, industry, and 
capital, and in the free action of the individual, is 
unknown to the continental man. It is amusing 
to hear a German or a Frenchman discussing con- 
stitutional forms of government, universal suffrage, 
the qualifications of representatives, the equal 
rights of citizens; and, when he has settled all 
these points to his satisfaction, in a theory which 
proves very clearly that we enjoy no real liberty 
in England, and do not understand its first prin- 
ciples, to ask him to take a jaunt with you to Tours 
or Marseilles, Cologne or Leipsic. ‘Oh,’ says he, 
‘I must run to the bureau for our passports. I 
must get them signed by the proper authorities, 
countersigned by other proper authorities, viséed 
by the proper authorities in every town we stop at 
on our journey, in order to prevent trouble with 
the police; and I must get this done before the 
bureaux are shut for the day, or we shall have to 
wait ti)! to-morrow.’ To be free and independent 
in the sense that the common man in England is 
free and independent, seems not to be a want in 
the mind of the continental man, even of fortune 
and education. The English traveller in France 
or Germany, who has gone himself to the Hotel de 
Ville or the passport-office, to have his passport 
viséed and signed, instead of leaving it to his valet 
de place, and who has seen the crowd of trades- 
men, country dealers, travelling artisans, and pea- 
sants from the neighbouring villages, who hav 
been at the fair, standing for hours to have their 
papers examined and signed, will return with a 
pretty distinct idea of the difference between poli- 
tical and civil freedom, between the mind, spirit, 
character, and social state of the English, and of the 
continental people.” 

In order to make the operation of this system of 
bureaucratic supervision and interference intelli- 
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gible to those among our readers who have never 
resided on the Continent, we will mention a few 
facts with regard to Austria, derived from personal 
knowledge. Under the old régime, if a man 
wished to build a house, he must first apply to the 
chief officer of the district, who required him to 
furnish exact plans of the intended edifice. All 
his neighbours were then called upon to say 
whether the proposed building, or any portion of 
it, would trench upon their rights, comfort, or con- 
venience. If it would, the applicant was obliged 
to meet and neutralise their objections. The 
municipality were then summoned to examine 
whether they saw any objection to the erection. 
Thesplans were then submitted to the official en- 
gineer of the district, who was desired to report 
especially on the points of the solidity of the con- 
struction and the danger from fire. After all these 
preliminaries were satisfactorily gone through (dur- | 3 
ing which time the entire building season some- 
times slipped away, though there was seldom any 
needless or vexatious delay), the man was at liberty 
to proceed to action. But he was compelled to 
adhere strictly to his plan. If, either during the 
progress of the erection or at any subsequent 
period, he wished to alter the construction of a 
fire-place or the position of a chimney, the same 
formalities had to be repeated, and leave again 
asked and obtained. If he wished to establish a 
manufactory, the same process had to be gone 
through; and his business was carried on subject 
to the constant supervision of the customs or excise 
officers. In the case of a silk or cotton-factory, all 
goods sent off in any direction were leaded, and 
travelled with a certificate. It may well be con- 
ceived how vexatious and onerous all this would 
be, besides being a direct expense. In one esta- 
blishment this operation alone cost the proprietors 
150/. a year of direct outlay, paid to the Govern- | 
ment officials for stamps, leading, &c.:; very little 
of which found its way into the coffers of the 
State. Besides this, there is a constant inventory 
and taking of stock by the officials, which requires 
considerable labour and book-keeping on the part 
of the establishment, to make every such entry as | 
is required. There are various other matters in 
which individual action is either interfered with 
or supervised. If you wish to add a kitchen, a 





bed-room, or a cow-shed to your house, you must 
again give notice and lodge plans. Your house 
is visited every six weeks to ascertain if there be 
any new risk from fire. ‘The baptism and innocu- | 
lation of your children is watched over and insisted 
on. If you keep dogs, you must send them once 
a year to be examined, to see if they are in a 
healthy and safe condition. In short, everything | 
proceeds upon the assumption that individuals are 
not to be trusted with the regulation of their own 
proceedings, or the superintendence of their own 
safety, but that they are, in fact, minors and wards 
of the State. It might be imagined that all this 
would have been swept away, or at least greatly 
modified, by the Revolution. But it is not so. 


Although the political condition of the empire has 
been changed to its foundations, and the courts of 


_by their manners and their dress. 





justice re-modelled, all these details and their old 
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and the Germans may 
well despair of seeing them changed in our days. 
There is no doubt that much of this system is 
now kept up for the benetit of the officials rather 
than of the public, as we hinted in a former paper: 
and the difficulty of changing it will be propor- 


mode of action remain; 


tionally great. A glance at the relative numbers 
of the public functionaries in England and on the 
Continent will give us an idea of the extent of the 
difference. In Prussia we have no means of 
ascertaining the truth. In Austria, with a popula- 
tion of thirty-six millions, they are stated at 
120,000. In France, also with a population of 
thirty-six millions, they are variously given by 
different authorities, according as these take in 
only the regular and permanent paid officials, or 
add to these the unpaid, the oecasionaliy paid, and 
the retired; but the lowest estimate exceeds 

350,000. We believe the followi ing will be nearly 
an exact list of the actual employés under each 
department, who are paid in some shape or other, 
leaving out the pensioners and the municipal 


authorities. It is taken from a recent report to 
the Legislative Assembly :-— 
Ministry of the Interior . . . . . 344,000 
a. »  dustice : 11,100 
a Worship and Instruction 50,000 
- Public Works, Commerce and 
Agriculture. . . . . . + 10,000 
= Foreign Affairs . . . .. - 632 
as War and Marine . . . « 43,633 
- Finance, Custom, and Excise ; 76,000 
535,365 


Compare this enormous army of paid officials with 
the modest government provision in Great Britain, 
which has a population of thirty millions. In 
1835 the whole civil service of the State was con- 
ducted by 23,578 persons; and since that period, 
we believe, the number has rather diminished than 
increased, 

But this is not the only difference, nor perhaps 
the most important. In this country the civil 
officers of Government form no distinct class : they 
are merely individual members of the higher or 
of the middle orders. They are no more a sepa- 
rate and organised body than are merchants, 
manufacturers, or authors. But on the Continent 
the public functionaries are a trained, disciplined, 
and compact band, as completely an army as the 
naval or military force—as regular a hierarchy, as 
| distinguishable a class, as the clergy. They hon, 
as Laing expresses it, the third element in the 
social system. ‘They are subjected to a strict and 


established discipline, and are united by a strong 


esprit de corps. They stand apart from their 
fellow-citizens, and may generally be distinguished 
“We should be 
rather surprised,” observes Mr. Laing, “to hear our 
own beamptenstand, our collectors, controllers, 
assessors, tide-waiters, gaugers, considered asa high 
and influential class in our social body, or consi- 
dered as a class at all, in any way distinct from the 
respectable middle class in which they are merged. 
In Germany it is different. . There the fune- 
tionaries are under a semi-military discipline. In 
Bavaria, for example, the superior civil officer 
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can place his inferior officer under arrest for neg- 
lect of duty or other offence against civil function- 
ary discipline. In Wurtemburg the functionary 
cannot marry without leave from his superior. 
Voltaire somewhere says, that the art of govern- 
ment is to make two-thirds of a nation pay all they 
possibly can for the benefit of the other third. 
This is realised in Germany by the functionary 
evstem. The functionaries are not there for the 
benefit of the people, but the people for the benefit 
of the functionaries. All this machinery of fune- 
tionarism, with its numerous ranks and gradations 
in every district, filled with a staff of clerks and 
expectants in every department looking for employ- 
ment, appointments, or promotions, was intended to 
be a new support to the throne in the new social 
state of the Continent—a third class, in close con- 
nexion with the people by their various official 
duties of interference in all public and _ private 
affairs, yet attached by their interests to the kingly 
p wer.” 

Mr. Laing conceives the bureaucratic system to 
have been a recent and artificial creation of the 
continental Sovereigns to meet the hiatus produced 
in social life by the absorption or extinction of the 
feudal aristocracy. But this is far from being the 
case. ‘Though much extended of late, it is a 
product and a relic of the old despotic and pater- 
al Governments, when it was thought right, 
possible, and necessary for the central authority to 
direct and control the daily life and habitual 
actions of its subjects. Bureaucracy is less the 
antagonism of the aristocratic than of the munici- 
pal and self-governing element in society. It is 
io new principle. 

The different ideas which lie at the root of the 
two systems may be thus stated: A certain amount 
of wisdom is required for the conduct of affairs, 
aud the management of associated life. This 
requisite wisdom is supposed by functionarism to 
reside in the rulers, and by municipality to reside 
in the people. In England and America we 
assume that every man understands his own interest 
and can direct his own business better than any 
(rovernment can do it for him. In France and 
(rermany they assume that the people are unknow- 
ing and incompetent, and will mismanage both 
their own private affairs and all associated business 
unless supervised and directed by the superior 
xnowledge and expericuce of a trained and edu- 
cated class of rulers. The fundamental notion on 
which the superstructure of continental bureaucracy 
is built, is—not only that the Government is wiser 
than its subjects, but—that the wisdom of its sub- 
jects is inadequate to the ordinary cases of indi- 
vidual or social action. : 

‘ow, it is evident that this assumption has an 
alarming tendency to realise and justify itself. 
lhe incapacity which is presumed will sooner or 
later be created. A people that is always regarded 
as in a state of pupillage, and kept in leading- 
strings, can never emerge into mature manhood. 
It is undoubtedly true that trained functionaries 
may often be able to manage each individual de- 
parttnent better than municipal or parochial 





give useful advice, and that they will often avoid 
those multitudinous failures, those abortive expe- 
riments, and those monstrous and costly blunders, 
through which a self-governing people struggle 
onward to sensible and wise results at last s Int, in 
the first place, that invaluable national education 
which is carried on during the progress of these 
efforts, and the elimination of these errors, is 
entirely lost under the bureaucratic system ; and, 
in the second place, the plans adopted not being 
wrought out by the people, but being forced upon 
them from without, will seldom either be well 
adapted to their wants or have so strong a hold 
on their affections. The incapacity for self-govern- 
ment which bureaucracy has engendered among 
the continental nations was strongly shown tn 
1848. They threw off their Sovereigns, they pro- 
claimed republics, or substituted other dynasties ; 
but they had no ability to organise new institu- 
tions, they could not emancipate themselves from 
the old army of civil functionaries, because they 
were unable to dispense with them ; and thus, one 
by one, they gradually fell back under the old 
régime, Whereas in California, peopled by a 


sudden influx of emigrants, wild in their tempers, 


lawless in their habits, greedy for gold, thirsty for 
sudden opulence, without chiefs, without guidance, 
without control, the innate and ineffaceable ceninus 
of a race of men long accustomed to govern and to 
guide themselves has enabled them, with an almost 
miraculous rapidity, to educe order out of the chaos, 
and to establish something like a civilised and legal 
community, without the smallest assistance or inter- 


‘ference on the part of the central authority. In 


England, were our complicated government of 
King, Lords, and Commons, swept away to- 
morrow, we could soon re-organise the ruling 
hierarchy, perhaps on a better footing than before; 
because every town, and almost every village, 
could afford us most of the materials, and much of 
the experience, required. But in 1848 and 1849 
all the collective wisdom of the bureaucratic coun- 
tries of Germany and France, with a clear field 
before them, were able to strike out little that was 
sensible, and nothing that was new. 

We have said that a Government will generally 
manage each particular in national affairs better 
than the people, more judiciously, at less expense, 
and with fewer blunders and false steps. But this 
is by no means universally the case. There is 
much truth in the following remarks of Mr. Laing. 
“In France, Germany, and all over the Continent, 
whatever may be the form of government, the 
spirit of self-government is equally dormant among 
the people. It is the State that does everything; 
whether in form this State power be constitutional 
or autocratic. ‘The State alone plans and exeentes 
ull works of general or local interest, by its own 
functionaries, and independently of the judgment 
of those locally interested. Roads, canals, bridges, 
quays, and public buildings, are consequently con- 
structed, not in a commensurate and due gr 
tion in extent and expense to the want to be pro- 
vided for, but upon a disproportionate scale, and 
with an excess of magnificence and diture 


amateurs could do. It is probable that they may | ridiculously in contrast with the importance by the 
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object, and the actual or Gg wants of the 
community or locality. This disproportion 
between cost and the advan itage to the public is 
the great characteristic of publie works in all | 
States in which the people have no control or 
voice in the management of their own affairs. It 
is the architectural style of despotism.” 

A comparison of British and continental road- 
making brings to light another weak point of the 
bureaucratic as contrasted with the municipal 
system. England is covered with good roads in 
its most remote as in its most populous and central 
districts. France has a few magnificent highways 
branching out from her metropolis; but the cross 
roads in the less frequented districts are scanty 
and infamously impassable. “It is curious,” says 
Mr. Laing, “to see what, in a century and a half, 
has been the difference of the results in the two 
countries—the difference between the centralisation 
of the funds, management, and execution of all 
roads, bridges, and public works in the hands of 
a State department, employing officials of the 
highest skill and scientific attainments, men regu- 
larly bred for the duties of this departme nt, and 





the non-centralisation of this great and all- -import- | 
ant national business, the leaving it to the public | 
to plan, execute, and manage for themeelves, , through 
their own trustees and undertakers, and under their 
own control, what in each county or locality was 
considered useful or necessary, without superin- 
tendence or interference by any Government func- 
tionary. The question of centralisation or non- 
centralisation is here brought to the test of 
experience.” In 1528, it was officially reported 
to the Government, that the highways in Trance 
extended to 25,752 miles; of which one half were 
in a state of good repair, and one half in a state of 
dilapidation ; and that to complete and repair the 
main lines of communication, or royal roads, 
as they are termed, the sum of eight mil- 
lions sterling would be required. In England, 


within an area of 58,335 square miles, we had | 








the railways, it has leased to different companies, 
after the most elaborate and tedious investigations, 
the right of making them, and working them for a 
term of years, after which they are to become 
national property ; and will then be a most pro- 
lifie source of revenue. In Belgium and Germany 
they are, we believe, State undertakings, and have 
been constructed at about one third their cost in 
England. In Russia, when railways became the 
order of the day, the ‘Czar acted with a degree of 
sound sense which freer Governments would do 
well to imitate. He sent a commission of expe- 
rienced engineers to visit France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and America, to examine the railway systems 
of these respective countries, and report which of 
them was best suited for adoption in Russia. They 
have reported in favour of the cheap and rough 
system of the United States. So far we are fain to 
admit that the superiority of sense and wisdom has 
lain on the side of the continental nations. But 
the result of the whole is, that the railway com- 
munication of England has been commenced and 
perfected within twenty years, while that of the 
Continent is still partial, scanty, incomplete, and 
fragmentary; and while in America—the most 
municipal and uncentralised of countries, it is as 
complete as in England, and has been as cheaply 
managed as in Belgium and Bavaria. 

Another consequence of the bureaucratic system 
is thus referred to by Mr. Laing :—“ The direct 
effects of functionarism have undoubtedly reduced 
the people of Germany to a state of pupillage ; 


they are not accustomed to act for themselves. 


The indirect effects have deteriorated the charac- 
ter, and retarded the industry and prosperity, of the 
German people as much as its direct working on 
the social body. The numbers of small function- 
aries provided for at the public expense, in the 
departments of the law, the finance, the Church, 
the educational affairs, the police, the passport 
establishment, and all the other branches of public 
business springing from the principle of the State’s 


(according to a Parliamentary paper of LOGS) | nteererenee in all social and individual action, keep 


22.382 miles of good turnpike roads, besides parish | 


ay 
roads not turnpike; while France, with an area 


of 148,840 square miles, had only 10,716 miles of 
roads reported as good. “Under the English 





system of non-centralisation and non-interference, 
one square mile in England contains on an average 
a greater number of good roads than any ten in 
France or Germany, and with more traffic on 
them.” 

The history of railroads affords the most favour- 
able view of the foreign as contrasted with the 





English mode of procedure. In this country, the 
waste, extravagance, and want of consideration dis- | 
played in these constructions has been monstrous 
and disgraceful. Vast sums of money have been 
lavished in Parliamentary contest and litigation ; 
lines have been made at twice the necessary cost ; 
they have been made where none were needed; 
and two have been made where one would have 
sufficed. Altogether, it is probable that the same 


actual accommodation to the public might, under 





a wise system, have been attained at half the cost. 
Ta France, though the Government has not made | 


almost the whole youth of the country in a state 
of dependance upon favour for the appointment 
in some public office, instead of depending upon 
indastry and exertion in the useful arts. Every 
second or third young man in the middle class is 
an expectant of office. . He is sent to study at 


a university, in order to be qualified for office. 


After the bread-studies, as they are called in Ger- 
many, are gone through, the young man hangs on, 
often for many years, an idle expectant for office, 
and may possibly [this possibility, it is fair to 
state, is im time a certainty] get employment at 
last in a Government bureau, at a salary which can 


only help to maintain him along with the little 


allowance which his father can afford him. A 
great proportion of the small capitals gathered by 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers, functionaries, and 
clergymen, and others in the middle station of life, 
is thus expended without being utilised. The 
same small capitals with us would be applied in 
extending the business in which they were acquired, 
er in placing the sons in some similar business. 
In Germany they are applied to supporting the 
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sons at a university, half-students half vagrants, for 
many idle years; and then supporting them in 
some inferior office in a State department, until, by 
seniority, favour, or merit, a higher step is attained, 
with a salary on which the functionary can subsist. 
The prospect of office in the vast functionary 
system turns away the industry and capital that 
might be employed with more advantage to the | 
country and the individual in the humble paths of | 
trade or reproductive labour.” | 
The effect of functionarism on education is | 
especially deserving the study of those who, in this | 
country, advocate the assumption by the State of | 
the instruction of the nation. We are not blind to 
the benefits which would result from such a system 
of general education as might be established in | 
England if the views of this party were to prevail ; | 
but no one who has watched the operation of the 


principle in Germany can be blind to its mischiefs | f 


and its dangers too. At present, the education | 
of our people is, no doubt, deplorably defective, | 
though yearly becoming less so; but, at least, it is | 
varied, expansive, and improvable. Auy one who 

has a peculiar view, a new theory, a bright idea, a | 
promising amelioration to suggest, can put it in | 
practice, and work it out at once, without asking | 
anybody's leave. If it succeeds, it is adopted with | 
or without modifications by other schools and 
teachers ; if it fails, it is an error more exploded 
and disposed of. Systems the most opposite, but 
each, perhaps, adapted to particular characters, 
aptitudes, or objects, are in simultaneous operation 
side by side, and their results can be contrasted and 
compared. But in Germany the schools are all 
conducted by teachers, and controlled by func- 
tionaries, who are brought up at the same gymna- 
sium, finished at the same university, trained in 
the same system, exercised in the same _ books, | 
initiated and hardened into the same ideas. Every- | 
thing is uniform, and everything is stereotyped. 
If some original genius suggests an improvement 
on the old routine, he has all the inertia of corpo- 
rate laziness and corporate prejudice against him ; 
his scheme is almost certain of rejection, rarely 
certain even of examination; or if, by dint of 
talent and perseverance, he succeeds at length in 
inducing the heads of the department to adopt it, 
it is then enforced upon all the subordinates alike. 
It is either summarily rejected, or tyrannically 
introduced. “The functionarism of education,” 

says Mr. Laing, “the centralisation, under a de- 
partment of Government, of all educational esta- 
blishments, from the university down to the A BC 
school ; the appointment of all teachers, inspectors, 
and professors by the State; and the requirement 
that all who teach shall have gone through a/ 
certain course of education and examination, and | 
the prohibition of all teaching and school-keeping | 
by any other than those licensed and approved of | 
educational functionaries—has turned out a branch | 
of the system dangerous to the State, and injurious | 
to the character of the people. It has enabled a| 
conclave of professors at the German universities 
to form the public mind on their own views and 
theories in polities, philosophy, and legislation, to 
indoctrinate all the youth of Germany—all who 
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are to be public functionaries, from the highest to 











the lowest—all clergy, lawyers, teachers, school- 
masters, all of whom must pass through their hands 


‘as students tn order to be qualified for ofice—with 


the same theories and speculations in religion, 
philosophy, and political and social seience. The 
youth come out of this preparatory formation of 
mind for real life imbued with the very same 
opinions on all subjects, slaves of the lamp of one 
genie. .. . This is imminently dangerous to the 
State, because public opinion is not formed by the 
public, but by a junta of professors, who have the 
formation of the public mind. The Ministers and 
all under them are formed as students in one 
school, over which the Government has no control, 
for the members of the Government are themselves 
formed in this school; yet, from want of educa- 
tional freedom, no counteracting opinions can be 
ormed in the public mind.” 

The bureaucratic system presents an almost in- 
superable obstacle to any improvement in the civil 
or political institutions of the continental nations. 
In order to hold any office in the vast army of 
functionaries, a university education is required. 
Every employé, every writer, every thinker, must 
have gone through precisely the same training, 
must have sat at the feet of the same professors, 
and received the elements of his education in 
schools formed on the same model. Hence, if the 
people desire a change, the functionary class, who 
comprise nearly the whole education of the people, 
render it impossible to establish it, except at the 
price of a revolution, in which, whatever else may 
be overthrown, functionarism still survives. If the 
Sovereign wishes to effect any material administra- 
tive innovation, he finds himself nearly as power- 
less as his people, if the innovation involves any 
radical change of system. “He has, in fact, no 
class to choose his Ministers from, even for the 


| highest State offices, but men bred in the same 


principles and views as their predecessors, men 
originally burschen (students), afterwards employés, 
They are the only class in the social bod 
from whom the Sovereign can select qualified 
servants, no other class having the influence, in- 
terest, or knowledge necessary ; and this class is 
formed in the same school, and with the same 
political education. He may change men, but not 
measures or principles, in his cabinet.” 

But though the functionary class offer a powerful 
element of stability and resistance to change, as far 
as ideas and systems and their own existence are 
concerned, they appear by no means so when dy- 
nasties and forms of government are in question. 
They constitute a species of administrative ma- 
chinery which may be worked as well under one 
chief as under another; under the president of a 
republic as under an autocratic Sovereign, under 
a foreign usurper as under a legitimate monarch, 
According to Mr. Laing, when Germany was oc- 
cupied by the French under Napoleon, the esta- 
blished functionaries were found the ready and 
almost mechanical instruments of the most grievous 
exactions, which, without their organisation, French 
commissioners could scarcely have carried through. 
Only a few of the heads of departments had to be 
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removed, and the rest of the machinery worked as 
effectively as ever. “This beamptenstand,” says 
our author, “are ever ready to support any hero of 
the hour who has the good fortune to get hold of 
the reins of government at the point at which they 

are centralised. It is an element in the social 
state as dangerous to the Sovereign as it is oppres- 
sive and burdensome to the people. Louis Phi- 


lippe was deposed and set aside as easily as any 


chef-de-bureau, He was but a chef-de-bureau to 
his people, who knew only functionaries of one 
bureau or another as the leading class, and to his 
functionaries, who knew no other motive of action 
than promotion in their several departments by 
subserviency to their immediate chiefs.” 

Neither can the functionary class act the part of 
an aristocracy, in protecting the rights and free- 


dom of the people against the encroachments of | 


the Crown. ‘Their predominant idea is, neces- 
sarily, obedience to their immediate superiors ; and 
this through every grade. They must execute the 
orders they receive. The slightest opposition or 
demur is “punishable by removal, and removal is 
generally ruin. They are servants of the Crown, 
and must obey the will and pleasure of their 
master. In one country only, so far as we know, 
where the bureaucratic system is established, has 
this evil been avoided. “In Norway, a func- 

tionary, once appointed, has, by the Constitution, a 
property, a vested right, in his office. He cannot be 
dismissed without free trial, nor removed from one 
locality to another without his own consent ; his 
income cannot be diminished, nor his duties in- 
creased without adequate compensation ; he cannot 
be passed over in his turn for promotion without 
due cause assigned. In all these rights he has a 
court to appeal to, which is entirely independent 
of the executive, the legislature, or the department 
in Which he serves. ... The system works well in 
the limited circle of Norwegian affairs, We see 
functionaries speaking, voting, writing, and taking 
a leading place in opposition to or in favour of the 
measures of Government, as freely as other people ; 

and during the reign of Bernadotte, which was a 
perpetual struggle to undermine or overturn the 
Constitution, and establish autocracy, this indepen- 
dent body of functionaries was the third element 
between the kingly power and the population of 
peasant proprietors, keeping both in their right 
constitutional places.” 

From what we have said, it is perfectly evident 
that republicanism and functionarism are incom- 
patible existences ; they are based on irreconciliably 
opposite and contradictory assumptions. ‘The one 
assumes that the people can govern themselves, the 
other that they cannot ; the one supposes the people 
to be wiser than their rulers, the other supposes 
the rulers to be wiser than the people; the one 
implies that each individual will manage his own 
affairs, and look after his own safety, better than 


anyone else can do it for him, and that citizens are 
capable of uniting to do whatever must be done in 
concert, the other implies the reverse of all this. 
Now, either assumption may be true ; or one may be 
true of one nation, and the other of another nation. 
Dut the two cannot be true at the same time, and 


of the same people. You may call the State a re- 
public, a monarchy, or an empire; you may have 
two chambers, or one, or none; you may have at 
its head an elective president, a constitutional 
Sovereign, an autocratic czar; but so long as the 
administration of public affairs remains essentially 
bureaucratic, all that full representation, all that 
universal suffrage can give you, is the power of 
choosing the particular set of busybodies who shall 
rule you. It is not liberty, but merely the selection 
of your head oppressor. 


“ True, to make choice of despots is some freedom ;” 


and it is the only one in the reach of a bureau- 
ruled people. 

This explains to us much of the hopeless history 
of modern France. She is in a radically false po- 
sition, and has not yet found it out; she is endea- 
vouring, unconsciously, to unite two incompati- 
bilities. Her government has all the organisation 
of a despotism, with the political institutions which 
belong to freedom. Each man has a share in the 
choice of his legislator and his executive chief; 
each man is a depositary of a calculable fraction of 
the sovereign power; but each man is the slave of 
the passport-office, the prefect, the gendarme, and 
the policeman. If Napoleon were to come back 
to-morrow, and reign with uncontrolled despotism, 
he would scarcely need to alter any part of the 
administration. He would abolish the Chamber 
of Deputies, and change (perhaps) the Cabinet 
Ministers; and the whole machinery of autocratic 
rule would be ready to his hand. Five minutes 
might despatch the whole. The republic of yester- 
day might wake, and find itself an empire to-day ; 
and, except the nine hundred deputies who would 
lose their twenty-five francs a-day, not a single 
I’rench citizen would perceive any difference. ‘The 
press could hardly be more fettered, the peasant 
conld hardly be less free. 

The ablest chapter in Mr. Laing’s book is that 
which treats of the Prussian military system and 
its social consequences, as contrasted with that 
prevalent in this country. Since the abolition of 
the feudal system and the establishment of standing 
armies, three different modes of recruiting the mili- 
tary force have been adopted in Western Europe ; 
and the respective operation of them will well 
repay a careful study. The system of voluntary 
enlistment is that adopted in England. The en- 
trapping plan is now abandoned; at least, each 
law recruit is, as soon as he declares his desire to 
become a soldier, taken before a magistrate, who 
questions him as to his reasons, and explains to 
him the conditions of the service, and discharges 
him if he wishes to rescind his engagement; and 
it is not till these formalities have been gone 
through that the enlistment is complete. The 
soldier may enlist for fourteen or twenty-one 
years, or for any indefinite term; but, generally 
speaking, when once a soldier, he is a eoldier for 
life, or for all the active and efficient part of it. 
If he retires after a sufficient length of service, he 
is allowed a pension; if wounded or unfit for 
active duty, he is pensioned whenever he is dis- 
charged. This system has many obvious advane 
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es: it relieves the great mass of the citizens 
from all military duties, and leaves them free to 
follow pacific and industrial occupations without 
injurious interruption ; and it secures in the soldier 
the highest possible degree of efficiency as a mili- 
tarv instrument. It has another signal advantage: 
in every country there are a number of unquiet 
spirits, men of turbulent tempers, unruly passions, 
idle and dissipated habits, who, if left at large, 
would be a constant source of trouble and dis- 
turbance to the community, and many of whom 
would go to augment the criminal population ; but 
who, when drafted in the army —where their vio- 
lent dispositions find, if we may say so, a legiti- 
mate vent—and subjected to that severe discipline 
which alone is adequate to subdue and utilise their 
wilder qualities, become really serviceable mem- 
bers of society, which they could not be made in any 
other line, or under any other system. An army 
composed, as ours mainly is, of such ingredients, 
must evidently require a far stricter training and 
a far sterner control than one which is selected 
indiscriminately from all classes and all characters, 
the rich and the poor, the educated and the un- 
educated, the gentle, the cruel, and the stupid. 
And this is the reply to those who propose to 
assimilate our military discipline to that of the 
Continent: the two cases have no parallelism 
whatever. 

The second plan is that of conscription, which 
prevails in France and Austria, where every year 
the required number of recruits are drawn by lot 
from the young men of suitable age and of every 
rank. They may, if they wish and are able, pay 
for a substitute. These recruits serve in the ranks 
of the standing army for seven years, when, unless 
they wish to remain, they are discharged, and are 
re-absorbed into the general community, or lie, 
aun unemployed, dangerous, and burdensome class, 
upon it. 

The Prussian system Mr. Laing thus explains : 
‘There is a sinall permanent standing army, which 
is composed of those officers and men who have 
embraced the military profession, and which forms 
the nucleus of the vast military force of the 
country, and its training-school. “ Every male, 
without exception, in the whole population, is 
bound to serve three years, between his twentieth 
and twenty-fifth years, a3 a private in the ranks of 
a regiment of the line. Property, rank, occu- 
pation, business, give no claim to exemption; and 
no substitutes or remplacants are admitted, as in 
the French conscription system. Every man must 
serve as a private in the regiments of the line, 
Whatever be his social position. .... After three 
years’ service in the line, the young man is turned 
over to his district Landwehr regiment of the ersten 
cufyebot, or, as we should call it, first for eervice. 
Chis division of the landwehr force is considered 
ihe ariny proper ; itis liable, like the standing army, 
to serve in or out of the country ; but in time of peace, 
lo save expense, it is only embodied for manwuvre 
and exercise for a few weeks yearly. Its staff 
only is in constant pay. The division of the second 
uufgebot consists of ail who have served their 
three years in the line and their two years in the 











first division of the landwehr, and are under forty 
years of age. These are considered trained sol- 
diers, and men settled in peaceful oceupations ; and 
are, therefore, in time of peace, only assembled in 
small divisions, and in their own localities, for a 
few days’ exercise each year. The fandsturm 
consists of all not in the service, or discharged 
from it by the completion of their term of service 
in the other divisions; and it is mustered and 
organised as well as the other divisions of the 
landwehr force. The principle of the system is, 
that every Prussian subject, without exception, 
shall pass through a military training of three 
years in the ranks of a regiment of the line, and 
shall then be available during his whole life as a 
trained soldier in one or other of the divisions of 
the landwehr force, according to his age and fitness 
for military duty. ‘The perfection of all the ar- 
rangements of this vast and complicated system, 
and the general fairness, impartiality, and economy 
with which it is worked, must raise the admiration 
of every traveller. But is it a good military 
system? Is it a good social system ?” 

The first consideration that strikes us is, that this 
system is by no means so economical as it appears 
at first sight. It is true you have an available 
trained force of at least 500,000 men, of which 
number little more than one-fifth are in receipt of 
regular pay. In 1835, however, the budget of the 
Prussian ministry-at-war exceeded 7,500,0002, 
while all the other state expenses (exclusive of 
the debt) did not reach 6,500,000/. In the same 
year, the army and ordnance departments of Great 
Britain cost 7,500,000/., out of a total of 20,000,0002, 
This does not look like great economy in the 
Prussian system. But this is very far from being 
the whole cost of it to the country, as is thus 
admirably explained by Mr. Laing :-—* The finan- 
cial resources of every country depend upon the 
productive industry of the people, out of which 
alone taxes proceed ; and if the productive industry 
of the people be diminished by three years of their 
time and labour being taken up in military service, 
by so much are the means of the State diminished. 
The productive as well as the military time of a 
man’s life begins at twenty and ends about fifty 
years of age. These thirty years are his capital 
stock ; and whatever he contributes to the finances 
of the State, directly or indirectly, must be earned 
within these thirty years. If one-tenth of this 
time be taken from him, and consumed in mili 
service, he is so much the poorer, and the State is 
so much the poorer. The indirect loss to both is 
probably as great as the direct loss; for a man 
cannot turn at once from the habits of a military 
life to the habits of steady industry, and the 
sedentary occupations of civil life. If he has gone 
through an apprenticeship, and learned a trade, 
before beginning his three years’ service in a 
regiment, he must almost have to learn it over 
again, after three years’ disuse of his working tools 
and working habits. He can never become an 


expert, quick workman in any handicraft. But, 
besides his three years of continuous service at the 
age most important to form the habits of the 
working man, his time is broken in upon, and his 
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industry deranged, every year by his six or eight 
weeks’ military service in his landwehr regiment. 
One-sixth, probably, of his year is consumed before 
he can return to his working habits.? All this is a 
dead loss to the State as well as to the individual. 
It diminishes the capacity of the aggregate body 
of individuals—the nation—to furnish the taxes 
necessary to move the numbers embodied and 
kept up as a landwehr in any military operation.” 
It is not easy to say how much of the inferiority 
of the continental to the English workman, in 
almost every department, is to be attributed to 
this mischievous interruption of his working 
education and his industrial habits. 

Secondly. It is quite certain that in everything 
that regards the perfection of a military force, the 
Prussian system is very inferior to the English. 
It can never make either as perfect an individual 
soldier, nor as effective and wieldy an entire 
army. ‘There may be more national enthusiasm ; 
there may be a purer and higher moral tone; 
there may be a superior standard of education; 
there may be greater sympathy with the citizen, 
and an intense love of freedom; but there cannot 
be the same esprit de corps, not the same thorough 
discipline and subordination, nor the same perfect 
formation of soldierly ideas and habits. “'Three 
years’ continuous service in the ranks of a regi- 
ment may, no doubt, be quite sufficient to train 
the soldier in all that regards drill, manceuvre, 
appearance, and what may be called the physical 
attainments ; but what is of more importance, the 
morale of the soldier, his habits, mind, and cha- 
racter, if formed, cannot be kept up in civil life 
after his three years of service expire. The soul 
and spirit of military life, the tie between the 
s»idier and officer, the knowledge of and confi- 
dence in each other, the tie of comradeship between 
soldier and soldier, the ties of attachment to the 
corps, its character, its honour, its colours, cannot 
be formed, or, if formed, cannot be kept up, by six 
weeks’ parade and review exercise. ‘The officers 
(who belong of necessity to the permanent army) 
become a distinct class, having no interest in the 
men of whom they lose sight after three years’ 
service; and their regard and partiality naturally 
fall on the enlisted soldiers of their regiments who 
are always under their command.” Then, again, 
discipline inevitably suffers, as appeared more 
than once in 1848, from this false relative position 
of officers and men—the latter often being of the 
higher social rank. “In such a military body as 
the landwehr, with all the people of social im- 
portance, education, and respectability in the ranks, 
and the officers, and non-commissioned officers 
especially, inferior in all those respects to the men 
they command, the subordination, the prompt, 
willing, blind obedience to even the inferior 
officers, which is the cement that holds together 
the units of a military force, cannot be relied on. 
It is not in human nature that the man of fortune, 
social importance, and education, the professional 








* When the landwehr was called out in the month of Novem- 
Ler, the transactions of one large commercial house in Rhenish 
Prussia were entirely and suddenly suspended, in consequence of 
ell the cler.a having been summoned to join their regiments. 
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man, the merchant, the manufacturer, should look 
up to as his superior and implicitly obey, both on 
parade and in barracks, his corporal or sergeant, 
who may have been his own menial servant, 
journeyman, or labourer ; or who, though a good 
drill-officer, may be an indifferent member of 
civil society. ‘The autocratic Government may 
place men of such incongruous stations and cul- 
ture in a row, and call them an army, but it 
cannot amalgamate them into an efficient body for 
ordinary warfare. A war of enthusiasm, indeed, 
such as that of 1813—1814, may fase such dis- 
cordant materials into one mass so long as the 
heat is kept up. Lut wars of enthusiasm are 
among the rarest in history; and it is discipline, 
stern discipline, that is alone worth anything when 
enthusiasm is wanting.” The Prussian Govern- 
ment seem to have perceived some of these objec- 
tions, and have done their best to obviate them 
by a general education, which considerably di- 
minishes the distance and the contrast between 
different ranks, and also by the care it has taken to 
secure that the chief officers shall be chosen ex- 
clusively from the noble class, by requiring from 
them a scientific education such as few but nobles 
can afford; but still the evil exists and is felt. 

A third weighty objection to the landwehr 
system is thus put by Mr. Laing, though we think 
he somewhat unfairly omits to state how much 
this is obviated, or rather mitigated, by the diffu- 
sion of education through the whole people, and 
through the ranks of the army also. “The de- 
moralisation of the youth of a nation by three 
years’ service in a regiment of the line is one of 
the greatest evils of the system. Soldiers are not 
necessarily immoral men; but the enlisted soldier 
engaged for life, cr for a long term of years, is 
generally a man whose character and conduct 
have ejected him from the ordinary occupations 
of civil life. His habits of steady application 
and industry are gone. He is demoralised in 
all that makes the useful, quiet, respectable 
citizen. He is too often a man given to de- 
bauchery and excess, when it does not interfere 
with his military duty. Think of a father or 
mother, in some country village, who have broughz 
up a son in moral and religious habits, in inno- 
cence of evil, and in ideas suitable to their station 
and to the humble trade he is to live by, being 
compelled to send him for three years, at his 
outset in life, to join a regiment of the line in a 
large dissipated city like Berlin or Cologne, tu 
associate with such companions! The moral tyranny 
of the system exceeds what was ever exercised 
before by any European Government, and may 
well excuse the discontent of the Prussian sub- 


jects.” 


A fourth objection yet remains, which applies 
equally to the conscription and the landwehr sys~- 
tem—to any system, in fact, which sends back the 
soldier, after a limited or brief period of service, 
to mix and be absorbed into the rest of the com- 
munity. His habits and character are formed by 
his military career—irrevocably formed if he has 
seen war, or served for seven years. He brings 
back habits and idcas wholly unsuited to the pacifie 
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and industrial occupations of civil life. He brings | one of the great steps in the progress of modern 


back the manners, the language, the desires of the civilisation.” 

garrison or the camp, and helps to diffuse these} In conclusion, a careful examination of the three 
among his fellow-citizens, till the whole nation is} great points in which the social stracture of con- 
at length leavened with the noxious influence. It] tinental nations differs from our own does not incline 
-s true that he also brings with him habits of order, | us to take a leaf out of their book. We do not find in 


neatness, and regularity, which are serviceable and | their system any permanent guarantee from the 


compensating qualities ; but carries back with | evils which afflict us here; while we see in it 
him, likewise, as the most formidable enemy to| actual disadvantages from which we are exempt, 
the peace and well-being of society, warlike am-} and prospective perils which we have not to fear. 
Lition, readiness in organisation, and military skill. | In political liberty and in personal freedom we are 
‘The country is overrun with hundreds of thousands already far before them ; and as to the diffusion of 
of men admirably trained “for treasons, stratagems, | material well-being, in which their superiority 
and wiles,” fit to bear their part in any civil war, | seems at first sight most manifest and decided, we 
fully competent to drill, discipline, and lead their | see in their system the certain elements of deterior- 
fellows, and, in case of tumult, riot, or insurrection, | ation, and in ours the possible elements of improve- 
able to meet the forces of the Government and the| ment and emancipation. We are not insensible to 
friends of order on equal terms. An insurrection in| the attractiveness of many points in the structure 
England is put down by the military (in those rare | of continental society ; but we cannot shut our eyes 
cases where the civil authorities are unable to cope | to the fact, that this attractiveness belongs only to 
with it) easily, promptly, and almost without blood- | its state of transition ; and in the goal to which it 
shed or resistance. An émeute in Paris or Berlin} is tending we can see no attractions for a mind 
becomes a bloody battle, because the malcontents} alive to the capabilities and ambitious for the 
are either themselves disbanded soldiers, or find| destiny of the race. We are not blind to the 
thousands who are, to organise and lead them. On| social suffering which lies around us in our own 
the Continent, an insurrection soon swells and| land, to its wide-spread moral maladies, to its 
degenerates into a civil war. We cannot have} imminent and deadly perils. But we think that 
forgotten the commentary on this truth which was| those miseries will be most surely cured, and 
afforded by the sanguinary contest which deluged | those dangers most surely averted—not by the 
the streets of Paris in June, 1848 (and, indeed,!| imitation of our neighbours, not by the adop- 
by almost every tumult which has ever taken| tion of a remedy wholly unsuited to our Constitu- 
place in France), as well as by the scenes in/ tion, and containing within it the certain seeds of 
Berlin two years ago. It is no doubt true that this | a different and a worse disease—but by followi 
dn ar hres sg enable a —_ tee without — = without reserve, to their ful 
the more effectively to resist despotic encroach-| legitimate results, those principles of justice and 
ments on the part of their salons 06 well as legal | Nit ri which hitherto on ws p tn with only 
restraint and justifiable authority ; but this object, | a divided diligence and a doubting mind; by 
as the experience of England shows, may be at-| adhering unswervingly to those laws of political 
tained in a safer and a wiser way; and it is not| and economic science of which every succeeding 
easy to see how any Government can be safe under | year, every renewed investigation, every fresh ex- 
the continental systems, until sound knowledge,' periment, demonstrates the unassailable stabilit 
sober views, and love of peace and order shall ‘be| and the unimpeachable wisdom, but to whic 
as widely diffused among the people as military | sinister interests and disloyal misgivings have, till 
organisation. Mr. L a. ie , > - ’ om 2 . * * 
lta orgsalestion, extended “beyco © clam | tas paecseenen, uet tn the SnOMIn SO ROR 
and spread over the whole ulation, has ended, | of progress—in t velo i 
as it deserved to end, in at them dangerous | oa mye WF odd ~ weer ht en 9 
subjects without making them good soldiers. The ing model, that England must look for safety and 
people, trained to be an army, are a people with | amelioration. She has much to do, and more to 
wrongs to redress, and in a position of discipline, undo. She has many false steps to retrace, many 
and armed antagonism to their autocratic Govern- | unjust laws to repeal; but it is in the removal 
ments. The landwehr system is, in reality, a of old restrictions, not in the imposition of new 
step backwards both in policy and civilisation, | ones—in the invigoration of the municipal, not in 
replacing society in the nineteenth century on the the adoption of t'e centralising princi le—that her 
— pe it — 7 -y middle ages. . . | prosperity and progress must be sought. Without 
Fg a gy iolds the purse - where seeking aid from any foreign intermixture, she has 
ue Mutiny bul is an annual enactment], as in our; within her own system the means and materials 
Constitution, the danger of a Sovereign or military of rescue from the errors of the past, by pt 
commander using the standing army as a tool for, and unflinching loyalty to those eternal principles 
the subversion of liberty is altogether visi of justi d freed rhicl k ill ni 
Weaaretane At gether visionary. | of justice and freedom which wor ill only w 
pe ime ag uries past such a possibility. The they work in chains, which seem questionable a 
advantages standing army, as compared with| when seen in fragments or in disguise, whic 
it Jandwehr, are obvious: it sets free other classes | never lead backwards and never lead astray, except 
of society irom military services, Standing armies, when followed partially, timidly, and with a halting 
stead of the personal military service of the| and unstable mind. 
Whole able-bodied male population, are, in fact, Six or eight years ago when Mr. Laing pub- 
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lished his first “ Notes of a Traveller,” he was a 
zealous admirer of much of the continental system, 
which he now, after a second visit, and on mature 
consideration, has learned to condemn. Let us 
hear the conclusions of his ripened understanding. 


prejudice. . . . The three new elements which have 
entered into, and become predominant in, the 
social system of the Continent since the French 
Revolution—viz., the diffusion of landed property, 
functionarism, and the landwehr institution—have 


“Tho traveller who desires to forma sound opinion | not certainly as yet promoted the well-being, 
of the social condition of the continental people| liberty, peace, and good government of the conti- 
should visit the Continent repeatedly, and at various | nental people. ‘The tendency at the present day 
points. His first impressions will require revision ;| of these new social elements is to a retrogression of 
for they are generally magnified and embellished by | society in civilisation, and not to an advance.” 

novelty, or perhaps distorted by ignorance and 





TROLLS FOR THE TIMES. 
“ No Porery, No SMITHFIELD MARKET, NO NOTHING !”—Popular Cries, 


GUILDHALL, Nov. 27, 1850.—Johkn Waistcoat, a youth about fifteen years of age, describing himself as a farmer's 
boy, was brought up and placed at the bar before Alderman Sir P. Laurie, charged with driving cattle without a 
license. Police-constable 117 stated that he saw a beast running towards Skinner-street, apparently very excited, and 
followed by a crowd of boys. He saw prisoner driving it, and on asking him for his badge and license, be said he had 
neither. Witness then took him into custody. Mr. Pierce said that the stray beast ran into Rose and Crown-court, 
where he carried such destruction with him as it would require from 2/. to 34. to repair. A man who was in the house in 
Rose and Crown-court at the time the bull entered, made the following statement: I was in the room on the ground- 
floor at work, when I heard a great noise outside; and the next moment, to my great surprise, I saw a bull’s head 
thrust into the passage, over the little wicket-gate at the street-door. I immediately closed the room-door, and he 
went into the passage. I felt the wainscoting giving way, and accordingly pressed against it on the inside, while the bull 
pressed against it without. I felt the partition cracking under the bull's weight, and at the same time the women in 
the room began to scream and make such a noise that I believe the bull was frightened, and he passed along the 
passage, and I thought he was going upstairs. The animal then tried to turn round, and in so doing knocked down 
the whole of the partition between the passage and‘ the room with his hind-quarters, and backed out, sending the little 
wicket-gate over to the public - house opposite. The bull then got clear of the court, and left me master of the ruins. 
Sir P. Laurie said that he would discharge the prisoner, &c. 

I. 
Iv was a bull of the short-horned sort, 
Bearing a ring in his nozzle ; 
He came blundering down a court 
In Littie St. Thomas Apostle. 


If, 


Oh! the Rose and Crown is a boozing ken, 
Famous for purl and sassages ; 
But isn't by any means pleasant when 
You meet mad bulls in the passages. 
Ill. 


A rump of beef is a dish for a king 
Or a bishop, at saint’s or sinner’s treat ; 
But really is quite a different thing 
. i od . . ‘ . 
When it walks, tail and all, down Skinner-street -— 
IV. 
When it comes, and with it the rest of the beast, 
Through a lath and plaster partition ; 
When you don’t expect Mr. Bull in the least, 
On such a “ domestic mission {" 
v. 
They say all things have a place and a home 
If you can but find it for 'em; 


And the place for bulls without horns is Rome, 
For short-horned bulls ‘tis Durham. 


Vi. 


A good time’s coming, it hasn’t come quite, 
But don’t be afraid or sorry ; 

We'll keep all bulls out of town in spite 
Of the Pope and Sir Peter Laurie. 
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(Continued from page 729, Vol. XVII) 


CHAPTER X. 

“Tam going on a journey, and I may not be home 
for a day or two,” said Ludovicko to Rankin 
one morning. “When I am away, make up the 
partnership accounts between Kel and Skinflint ; 
draw out an indenture for ‘Swan, the haberdasher’s | 
apprentice ; scroll a particular average for the 
flour thrown overboard the John and Thomas ; 
and write Neil and Cameron’s outstanding debtors 
that, if not paid within a fortnight, diligence will 
be used; and if you have any time left on your 
hands, dust out the book-case. It is a disgrace to 
be seen.” 

“Time on my hands!” said Rankin sulkily. “If, 
you are to be away fora month I might have some ; | 
but if you are to be away only for a day or two. 
1 shall not be able to do more than one half of the 
things that you mention.” 

“ No impertinence, sir!” And Ludovicko turned | 
on his heel to walk off. | 

“If any letters should come for you, shall [ open | 
them myself, or give them to anybody to open ? | 
In my old master’s time, somebody was always | 
appointed to open them.” 

“ Keep them till 1 come,” was the mild reply of | 
Ludovicko, who left the office. 

“‘ Always the way!” ejaculated the clerk. “Close 
as wax ; keeps everything to himself; but he can’t 
always do that. Let me see, now that he is clear 
off, what he charges for his trouble in the Craigallan 
business. ‘The day-book entry should throw some 
light on the nature of the document which I wit- 
nessed. August, September—no, nothing what- 
ever. There is some infernal mystery here. Grant 
is not the man to work for nothing ; he had a great 
deal of trouble in the matter, from first to last, and 
yet there is no charge for it. Can Graham have 
paid him before he died? If he did, what did he 
pay him for? There’stherub. Jones tells me that 
John, the sneak! has laid hold of everything, and 
without challenge. You are a deep one, Mr. 
Ludovicko Grant, as the bucket said to the well, 
but [ shall find you out yet.” 

Following up these meditations, Mr. Rankin 
tried all the desks and drawers in Ludovicko's 
room, but all were duly secured ; he then tried his 
own bunch of keys on every lock in succession, but 
to no purpose ; and, finally, he overhauled port- 
folios and blotters, in the hope that some loose 
scrap or memorandum would tumble out, and 
assist him in finding some clue to the object of his 
search ; but th's experiment was also unattended | 








mystery-solution by dipping into details of death- 
blows and poisonings, done by agents visible and 
invisible ; and so, leaving the assistant to amuse 
himself in this way, we must track the footsteps of 
the principal. 

Grant left town on foot, and betook himself to a 
farm in the neighbourhood. On approaching the 
house he met the farmer, and assailed him roughly. 
“ You paid no attention to my letter, Mutch.” 

“No, sir,” rejoined Mutch, “I had nothing to 
say to it. I have worked as hard as man could 
work for the last fifteen years. I have had a large 
family to support, things have gone against me, 
and I really cannot help not being able to pay 
the rent. At first, the idea of being a single pound 
behind would have made me almost cry ; but now 


I'm accustomed, and have got perfectly desperate. 


I can even think o' the wife and the bairns being 
turned out on the wide world without—”" 

“T did not come here in order that you might 
preach,” said Laidovicko. 

“No, sir, I ken that,” said poor Match; “ but if 
you would just get the laird to lower the rent— 
ye ken its ower high by far—and then, if God 
spared me with health, I would try to make up the 
arrears in time.” 

“Would you?’ asked Ludovicko, satirically. 
“You have been indulged too long, sir; and all 
that I have to say is, that, if the arrears are not paid 
in fourteen days, you must quit.” 

And waiting for no reply, the factor walked off 
and pursued his way. Ina brief space, the mail- 
coach came up, and Ludovicko took his seat as 
a passenger. He was none of your cosmopolitan 
travellers who exchange civilities with their fellow- 
tourists, or who practise acuteness by endeavour- 
ing to find out the professions, residences, and 
opinions of all who are in the same conveyance. 
Our friend had no idea of labour in vain; and so, 
wrapping himself up, he pursued his own train of 
thought, or occasionally listened to the current of 
conversation, as it seemed to affect business; and, 
alternately thinking and hearing, his journey came 
to an end. He left the coach at a croas-road, which 
was the same pathway that Kilbadie had pursued 
on the fair night when the ill-fated marriage had 
been solemnised. The farm-house had changed 
little in appearance. Its proprietor being of the 
old school, modern improvements had been but 
sparingly adopted; and having for five years out- 
lived his partner in life, Andrew Murray, the aged 
uncle of Ludovicko, was fast sinking into dotage. 


with success. The clerk then took out a novel No rival stood forward to share the small inberit- 
from his desk, and taking his position in such, ance with Ludovicko, now that poor Mary was 
a way that he could command the window, and gone; and, indeed, had she been alive there would 
secrete the volume in case of Ludovicko's return—) have been little chance of a subdivision, for Ludo- 
for it was no uncommon thing with that gentle-| vicko had taken care to cram his uncle and aunt 
man to reappear suddenly, after announcing him-| with the story of her apparent shame. ‘The aunt, 
self as about to go into the country—his assistant) a purist, as most women of propriety are, had no 
took his departure from the world of reality into| pity for lost innocence ; but the good old uncle 
that of imagination, and whetted his capacity for’ threw the fair robe of charity over the supposed 
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fall of his niece, and blamed in secret the ruthless 
destroyer who had taken from his eyes, although 
not from his heart, that blue-eyed, happy child, 
whose clear, ringing laugh had so often made his 
homestead happy. ‘The old man had made no w ill ; 

he knew that the two cousins, Ludovicko and 
Mary, were his heirs-at-law, and therefore did 
not think it necessary that any steps should be 
taken to guide the destination of his little property. 
Instigated by Ludovicko, his wife had attempted 
more than once to set aside Mary ; but the old man 
was firm to his purpose, and his resolution had, of 
course, annoyed the grasping lawyer. But now the 
ground was quite clear ; and had necessity required, 
he was prepared to join in any tribute that might 
be paid to his cousin’s memory. 

On attempting to converse with old Murray, his 
nephew found his intellect sadly shattered. On 
the servant shouting the name of his visitor, he 
muttered something about his having come after 
the usual school vacation. “If,” continued he, “he 
had come sooner, I could have given him a pony 
to ride on, but it is sold; but, Jean, tell the mis- 


tress that he must be hungry, and give him some | 
‘Tell Mary that 


bread, and some of the new honey. 
her cousin is come.” 

“ Never mind him, sir,” said the domestic, seeing | 
that Ludovicko was about to speak, “he'll no, 
understand you; but just let him rin on wi’ his 
havers, and he'll come to himsel by-and-bye.” 

There was method in the dotage of her master, 
as Jean, his servant, had predicted. Seeing no 
attention paid to his orders, he stared momentarily, 
and then broke out, pathetically—* Ah, God help 
me! Margaret is gone, and I had forgotten it, and 
the poor bairn ; but it was a mercy that her father. 
and mother died before her, and never heard o’ her 
sairmishap. You need na speak to me, Margaret, 
if Mary has done wrong.” 

“ Does he not know of my cousin's death ? 
Ludov icko. 

“ Yes,” said the domestic, “ but he forgets.” 

“Who did you say was dead ?” asked the old 
man. “Is everybody to die and leave me here ?” 

“No,” said Jean; “ here is your nephew, Mr. 
Ludovicko, come to see you.” 

“ Ludovicko? Ludovic ko ?—aye, aye, the cauld- 
est among them a’. I dinna care for him; let me 
awa and get my sleep.” 


* asked 


Most men would have been chagrined at a recep- | 


tion such as this; but Ludovicko had so drilled 
himself into the habit of self- composure that nothing 
apparently disturbed him, and few things did so in 
reality. He did not even look up into Joan's face 
to see if any smile of triumph hovered there, but 
contented himself with asking if his uncle ever 
required the attendance of a medical man; and 
being assured that he did not, Ludovicko was some- 
what puzzled as to how long he would have to 
wait for the inheritance. 

“He is not able to manage his own affairs ?” 
said he. 

“ Let him alone for that,” replied the Abigail. 

“ He's aye crying to get the corn sold before it’s 
weel cut, ainl he kens the price as weel as ever he 
did; and he gets himsel’ carried to the bank, and 


"appearance. 
/brought out its inmates, a 


puts the siller in; but there is no such a thing as 

etting him to tak’ out a single bawbee again. 
We are a’ starved, and things are gaun to wreck 
wi’ his grippiness.” 

Finding that matters were conducted in this 
fashion, Ludovicko felt an inward gleam of satis- 
faction, end took a leisurely survey of the esta- 
blishment. He found, as the woman had stated, 
that there was no little disorder and waste; but 
his reproofs produced nothing from the labourers 
but the sullen response, that he “was not their 
master yet ;” and so he took his leave, and bent 
his steps to ‘the country town, where he transacted 
different kinds of business that does not fall under 
our notice. In the morning he again took coach 
in a direction different from that by which he had 
arrived, and, after a journey of some length, was 
at sunset set down beside a lonely cottage of mean 
The stopping of the vehicle had 
a woman and two boys, 
apparently about twelve years of age. 

“Keep back, Ned, out of the gentleman's road ; 
that boy is always in people’s way! Keep back, 
sir! Do ye hear?” said the fem ale. 

Continuing her address, she beckoned Ludo- 
vicko into her dw elling. “It’s but a poor house 
for a gentleman like you, sir; but it’s clean, sir. 
Will you shut the door, Ned ‘ 2 or are you to let a’ 
the bairns o’ the country-side look in? Don't 
stand there with ycur finger in your mouth when 
a gentleman is in the house, but go into the corner 
there, will you? He’s a snivelling thing, sir, for a’ 
that I have done for his education.” 

Ludovicko paid little attention to these admoni- 
tory hints; accustomed to observe more than to 
listen, he had silently been taking the measurement 
lof the two boys. ‘The snubbed youth was a pale, 
delicate, and shy-looking lad, having an evident 
weakness about his eyes; and, from the fact of his 
being snubbed, it was pretty evident that he was 
not the youth that he was in quest of. ‘The other 
was of a stouter make, with short, crisp black hair, 
unabashed eye, and otherwise of bold bearing. 
That was the boy, if the language of nurses had 
any signification ; and that in this instance it had 
W idow Turner's appearance and demeanour broadly 
indicated. This person was of determined phy- 
siognomy, while her manner of speech was smooth 











and honeyed; and, to an acute man like Ludo- 
vicko, bore evidence that, time and place befitting, 
Mrs. Turner could let loose the floodgates of a 
/more animated eloquence than her tongue had yet 
found it convenient to assume. 

“This,” said Ludovicko, pointing to the stronger 
youth, “is Mrs. Morison’s son ?” 

“ Yes, sir; it’s easy seen that. Willy is a stout, 
pretty fellow; but Ned there has always been a 
silly thing, and aye complaining and crying about 
something.” 

“The other boy is your own son, I suppose ?” 


“ Aye, sir, and a sair handful I will hae wi’) 
him. "His father was killed in the quarry up 
there; and if he had only been a stout boy like 


| Willy, he might hae been o’ some use to me; but, 
stupid thing! he'll be a perfect drag upon me.” 
“Tam come to take young Morison away. 
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mean to take him into my own office, and bring 
him up as my nephew.” 

“][ thought as much, sir. I am sure he will 
please you,” said the hypocritical widow ; “ he is 
a very clever boy. And when he is a gentleman, 
I will be left with Ned, who'll snivel on worse 
than ever if Willy were off.” 

“Js your own boy anything clever at his les- 
sons 7” 

“ Oh, on that part I have naething to say; the 
schoolmaster says that he would be a good scholar 
if he could see right. I ken that he is not whipped 
so often in the school as Willy ; but that is because 
he has not the spunk to do mischief, and maybe 
because the master does not think him worth the 
threshing.” 

“ There's a friend of mine,” said Ludovicko, “a 
medical gentleman, who wishes a boy to keep his 
drug-shop. If he would suit that, it would be a 
very good place for him.” 

“Qh, sir, you are very kind! Ned, will you 
thank the gentleman? I declare the creature is 
crying! A pretty fellow you will be in a shop!” 

“ In towns,” resumed the patron, “ boys are ex- 
posed to bad company. Now, if Morison were 
disposed to associate with your son, it might keep 
him ont of harm’s way; besides, it would for a 
time keep him from being lonely in a strange 
place.” 

Again said the widow—* You are very kind, 
sir; but it will not long do for a poor woman's 
son like mine to be keeping company with a rich 
boy like Willy Morison.” 

Ludovicko’s brow darkened, and he ordered the 
boys to play out of doors, After they had dis- 
appeared, he politely addressed Widow Turner as 
“Woman,” and inquired what she “knew about 
the boy being rich ?” 

“ T dinna ken, sir,’ was the equivocating reply 
of tlie female. 

“Come, no humbug with me. What ground 
have you for supposing the boy to be rich? 
Recollect that your son is not yet off your hand, 
and that your board is not yet paid. Answer me 
truthfully, and I shall deal with you in both mat- 
ters; but deceive me, and I shall find means of 
punishing you, although it should be years after 
this, and you should go hundreds of miles away ! 
What makes you suppose that the boy will have 
money ?” 

“ His mother told me so.” 

“And you believe a woman who died in a 
madhouse !” retorted the lawyer, with a double- 
distilled sneer, ; 

“She told me the same thing before she went 
out of her mind.” 

“Well, and what did she tell you? Did she 
explain how he would be rich ?” 

_“ She told me that she had been privately mar- 
tied to a rich gentleman, and that he would own 
Willy, and make him his heir.” 

“ Did she mention any names ?” 

“a No.”’ 

“ You say that hesitatingly. Did she or did she 
hot mention names ?” asked Ludovicko, sternly. 

“ Well, bless me! what a fuss you are making ! 
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She did speak some names; but I had something 
else to do than to mind them.” 

“Well, it is of no consequence—none whatever ; 
the marriage was not regular, the father is dead, 
and a brother has come in for the whole property ; 
and the boy is as poor as your own. Did my 
cousin leave any papers ?” 

“Yes; she left some, and others went in her 
trunk to the asylum.” 

“ Show me them.” 

After some rummaging, a pocket-book and 
writing portfolio were produced, the contents of 
which were hastily examined by Ludovicko. They 
consisted mainly of tradesmen’s accounts, and were 
of no value. “Had she none besides these?” he 
asked. 

“ None,” replied the widow ; “ except, as I said 
before, what went away with her.” 

“She must have had some besides these, for 
none of my own letters are here.” 

“ Sometimes she burned papers.” 

“¢ How far is the asylum from this ?” 

“ Seven miles.” 

“Well, I shall go on there to-night, and you 
can have the boys ready to go with me in the 
morning as the coach returns. I hope you have 
never allowed your woman's foolish tongue to talk 
to the boy about money ?” 

“Not to him. Who would speak to a bairn ?” 

“T don’t believe you; there is a lurking devil 
in your eye; you have spoken to him!” 

“If I have, it can’t be helped now.” 

“For the future, then, not one word! Do you 
understand me? Js the woman mad—why don't 
you speak ?” 

“T was thinking.” 

“ What ?” 

“Don't be so ill-natured. I was thinking that 
if there was not some money, you would not be 
taking such pains to speak to me about it.” 

“Ha!” cried Ludovicko, “that is a sensible re- 
mark, and you are right to speak of it. Here is 
my reason: I take the boy for charity, and am to 
give him an opportunity of making his bread by 
serving me faithfully as a clerk; but am I to have 
a brat about me who, thinking he has money, will 
give himself airs, and will not only not work him- 
self, but corrupt others? That is my reason; and 
therefore, if I thought that he had any such notions 
as these, I should leave him to shift for himself.” 
Ludovicko left the widow, and went to the 
asylum; but there, too, no marriage-certificate, 
the object of his search, was to be found. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Iy regulating the procedure of levees, processions, 
and other stately ceremonials, I have often admired 
the dexterity of the presiding officials—how the 

make the different orders of nobility follow eac 

other, making gaps now and then, for chancellors, 
archbishops, and bishops; how nicely they adjust 
the conflicting claims of judges, am ors, 
officers of the army and navy, divines, physicians, 
&e.; and, above all, how sternly bishops’ and 
judges’ wives are sent to the bottom of the roll, 





irrespective of the high position which their liege 
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lords may attain. At a drawing-room of the third 
George, it is on record that the spouse of a Scotch 
judge was about to receive a salute royal from one 
of the princesses, when the official in waiting 
roared through a speaking-trumpet, her royal 
highness being deaf, “ Don't kiss her, madam, she 


” 


is not a lady! 
But how easy is it for court adherents to regu- 


late precedence, seeing that they have tables con- 
structed for the very purpose, on the accuracy of 
which they may rely with as much certainty as 
a navy captain can depend on the “ Nautical 
Almanack”’ of the Admiralty. No such written 
directory had the inhabitants of Paulton. As cler- 
eymen say of their texts, society there spontane- 
ously divided itself into three several portions, and 
the castes of India never were, or ever could be, 
more absolate. There might be more than three 
sections, but our business is with three. Lord Byron 
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equally, that sometimes a man or his wife, by the 
knot connubial, did also, in the same way, float 
themselves out of the dock-gates of exclusiveness, 
and for.ever land themselves in the mud of middle 
rank. It could not be intellect or personal appear- 
ance ; for clever and stupid, graceful and loutish, 
were to be found on both sides of the demarcatory 
line. Strangest of all, it was not relationship ; for 
notwithstanding the trite proverb of blood being 
thicker than water, the world, Paulton included, 
does often inject serum into the consanguineous 
fluid. Take the case of a man and his wife, clearly 
and decidedly within the pale of the high circle, 
the man falls back in the world—Paulton, notwith- 
standing blood, falls back on him; or suppose 





‘that the man does not fall back in the world, 


but clearly and unequivocally maintains his posi- 
tion, but, nevertheless, begets more sons and 


daughters than he can provide for after the fashion 


once constructed a pyramid of the poets: putting | which he himself has been provided for; then in 


one name on the apex, two divisions with names 
on the side, and underneath the base wrote “the 
many.” Our business, in like manner, does not 
go below the tertiary strata of the community 
under description ; we do not ignore inferior forma- 
tions, but, in the meantime, we have nothing to 
do with them. 

In Paulton there were no nobility, no baronets, 
not even knights, no generals or admirals, no great 
landed proprietors. What elements of discord 
could, then, by possibility exist ? asks the ingenious 
reader. Softly. Boswell could not convince 
Johnson that there were local differences in the 
dialects of the different districts of Scotland, yet 
great differences there are; and so the society of 
a town, to every appearance homogeneous, has its 
upper, middle, and lower classes, defined with as 
much precision as any metropolis in the world. 
It is a mistake that these same capitals fall into 
sometimes, to imagine that they are the world ; 
whereas the liollow and the true, the make-believe 
and the earnest, will be found in the smallest com- 
munity as well as in the largest. Nay, more, as 
society is made up of individuals, look into your 
own heart, friend, and there you will find the 
world in its shabbiness and in its elevation, just as 
much as you will do abroad. Paulton, therefore, 
is as & miniature to a large town; but, on the other 
hand, it is as a large drawing to the individual 
mind. 


The line which hedged in the aristocracy of 


Paulton could not be birth ; for some of those within 
its magic circle had been the architects of their 
own fortune—many of them were of the purest 
plebeian blood, only one generation removed ; and 
although some could boast of being amongst the 
haut ton for three generations, yet others whose 
vedigree was as unmixed were without the wall. 
t could not be wealth ; for poor were in, and some 
heavy purses were out. It could not be profession ; 
for some physicians were ineluded and some ex- 
cluded ; and the same might be said of half-pay 
officers, bankers, clergymen, and every other pro- 
fession that the town could boast of. It could not 
be marriage ; for although some alliances did float 
a man or his wife over the bar, yet true it was 


‘due time, unless they dexterously recover them- 


selves, which they cannot all do, will these sons 


| and daughters be elbowed off the platform. Of all 


‘the unhappy positions in which woman can be 
| placed in this world, that of good birth and no 
“money is the most miserable; her compeers will 
‘not forgive her want of capital, and she, poor 
_woman, not seeing how soon she will become un- 
marketable, has not the sense to forgive the acci- 
dent of birth in some humble admirer, and so, 
remaining single, poor, and genteel, drags her 
family downwards. But this by the way. 

What, then, was the talisman for Paulton? I can 
give itnoname. ‘The ladies, I believe, had some 
capricious standard of gentility, and their husbands 
had to bow. The richest and most dashing madam, 
‘for the time being, would commence her parties; 
| power omnipotent would belong to her, perhaps 
hot so much in unmaking as in making ; for admis- 

sion to her house would be a passport to others; 
and if unmaking came to be the order of the day, 
three ladies could any day form a quorum, and 
blackball any candidate whatever. But arbitrary 
as these decisions did in the abstract appear to be, 
there scarcely ever was any necessity for appeals. 
The shade that distinguished the lowest aristocrat 
from the highest middle rank must have been infi- 
nitesimally nice, yet a shade was there, patent to 
all and acknowledged; or if some presumptuous 
| person dared to question the infallibility of his 
exclusion, the shout of scorn raised on both sides 
would so completely discomfit him as to nettralise 
all farther opposition. The highflyers had ‘their 
annual ball—every one knew where the invitations 
would cease ; the middle-men had their rout, and 
began where their betters left off; but they, too, had 
their limits, and were just as jealous of passing the 
lower Rubicon as the others. Petty matters, these 
ball-room invitations; but yet who does not feel 
profoundly when they think of Robert Burns being 
tabooed by the gentry of Dumfries—the proud yet 
irritated poet walking on the opposite pavement 
alone and neglected, while the nobodies of the day 
were cutting him right and left on the way to the 
assembly rooms ? 

Sorry am I to say for the aristocrats of Paulton, 
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that Mrs. John Graham was no sooner settled in 
Craigallan than she was at once recognised as 
belonging to their order; the sea coming in ata 
spring-tide storm could not more furiously cover 
up rocks and creeks than did the auditors of rank 
yield up all minor distinctions at the call of the 
new matron of the castle. The Grahams had 
money, ships, houses, and a carriage; true, they 
had got them by an accident, but charity could 
overlook that. ‘Too long had the bitter hand of 
poverty been on them; and therefore all the more 
need to show them a Samaritan welcome. Mrs. 
Jolin took the earliest opportunity to invite the 
leaders of public opinion to dinner, and, with the 
exception of a militia officer and his lady, all 
came; but even she sent an excuse, pleading lum- 
bago in her lord, and ecatarrh in herself; and 
although every one present knew the apology to 
he humbug, yet all acknowledged that, for a start, 
the thing was wondrous. And the day after made 
the triumph complete; for the gallant captain and 
his spouse, having heard good accounts of the 
entertainment, became per saltum so marvellously 
convalescent as to be able to pay their respects in 
person hext day. 

Mrs. John did prot greatly avail herself of her 
right of entrée into the coteries. Like all other | 
pleasures, it was greater in the anticipation than 
the realisation. Seen at her former distance, the 
grandees of the town loomed and bulked large ; 
but close contact with them diminished their pro- 
portions. She saw when she came to exchange 
hospitalities with them, that few of their purses 
were so heavy as her own; that few of them were 
so little dependant on trade as her lord was; that 
none of them had so large gardens, so magnificent 
a residence, or so dashing an equipage. John 
Graham was a Triton among minnows ; and instead 
of courting the small game of the burgh, the 
aspiring lady cast her thoughts on the gentry of 
the county; that, however, was an assault that 
required time to achieve. | 

John himself was pleased with a life of plen- 
tiful indolence ; and though not indisposed to high 
position, yet, if not constantly prompted by his 
mate, he would not have taken the high flights 
which he occasionally adventured. He became a 


deputy-lieutenant, a bank and insurance director, 
and otherwise assumed the offices willingly con- 
ceded to provincial affluence. He also became an 
linprover, consulted surveyors as to the laying out 
of his lands, reared stock, and reclaimed waste 
ground. In these matters he served his day and 
generation as well as his neighbours ; and although 
most of his arrangements were gone into more for 
the sake of self-aggrandisement than anything else, 
yet, on the principle that he who causes two blades 
ol grass to grow where one only flourished before, 
Jolin Graham was clearly a benefactor of his species. 

And Sarah, how shall we recount her procedure ? 
Blessed with instinctive purposes of good, she was 
most fortunately left to herself, and grew up strong 
in her own resolves of pure and high-minded con- 
‘luct. In the general purpose of enjoying Craig- 


by father and mother. This was the special reason ; 
and, besides, there was the general reason by which 
all parents overlook the adolescence of their chil- 
dren. Accustomed to see them day by day, heads 
of families cannot mark the gradual and all but 
imperceptible stages by which their offspring 
become men and women. Washington Irving has 
it that the father of one of his heroines forgot he 
had a grown-up daughter till the parting kiss of a 
lover at the door fell loud on his startled ears. 
John Graham was not awakened in this way ; but, 
as will afterwards be told, he, too, came to know 
that he had a daughter capable of loving and being 
loved. Sarah had no relish for show or bustle. 
She had been well trained in the school of poverty; 
and the lessons which had been thrown away on 
her father and mother had not been lost on her. 
She had a deep love for nature ; and to be allowed 
to wander among the woods with her dog Oscar, 
or look after some favourite flowers, were to her 
more heart-felt sources of enjoyment than all the 
stuck-up parties at Paulton, or of Paulton people 
at the castle, could convey. 

“What a fright that girl Graham is!” said Miss 
Laura Miller, the daughter of a neighbouring cler- 
gyman ; “always romping about like a child with 
that ugly brute of a dog.” - 

“Where in the universe could she have picked 
up such a monster?” asked Miss Lucretia Dickson, 
in reply. “ When I was walking the other day 
with my dear little poodle, Rosebud, the poor 
little thing became frightened all over at the ap- 
pearance of the horrid animal; and Miss, instead 
of pitying the poor dear, only laughed.” 

“Her mother tells me that the brute picked 
some cottar’s brat out of the water, and Miss has 
had him for her companion-in-chief ever, since ; as 
if it were so very rare a thing for dogs to pick 
children, sticks, or anything else out of water!” 

‘“ Between you and me, Laura,” said the tender 
Lucretia, “the girl is masculine all of intention. 
The men are always changing their views of our 
sex; at one time nothing but female delicacy and 
propriety will go down; then, all of a sudden, if 
some impertinent hussey comes bouncing forward, 
half boy half girl, the men immediately run after 
her. Take my word for it, my dear, our tactics 
are wrong.” 

“Speak for yourself, Miss Dickson. I think 
any gentleman of taste would not do so, and surely 
there are some such in the world—at least I think 
I know of one of that character; I am certain 
that if I were to appear in a white gown with 
flounces, and a red sash, at this time of day, and 
an old black bonnet, I know what would be said. 
Whatever some people may do, as a forlorn hope, 
I do not intend making a fool of myself.” 

“ Forlorn hope, Miss Miller! If, like some other 
people, I were to content myself with a two half- 
penny lawyer, like young Kennedy—” 

“ Miss Dickson, take care what you are about, 
madam ; or, if you will be impertinent, certainly 
a gentleman who has the honour of belonging to 
one of the learned professions might at least — 
to be referred to with deference by the dang 
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right when she advised me never to associate with 
vulgar people.” 

“ Did your mamma talk about vulgarity? Where 
will this end? Do youknow, or, if you ever knew, 
of course you have forgot, what your mamma's 
mother was? It is no wonder that some people 
have such large supplies of needles, thimbles, and 
thread, considering, &c. &c. &e.” 

The two friends pursued a smart diatribe; but 
we must not fullow them farther. Instead of walk- 
ing together as they did when they first set out, 
they separated, and walking back to back for a 
short time, they each turned half round. 

“ Lucretia *” 

“ Laura!” 

And so they shook hands, kissed, and were 
friends again, just as man and wife sometimes do 
in similar cases. 

But the two friends must not be allowed to 
malign Sarah. The dog that she patronised was 
a noble black animal of the Newfoundland breed ; 
and any lady might have been proud of him. 
Oscar was a neglected farm-dog, vainly courting | 
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But here it will be said, and perhaps said natu- 
rally, Sarah is a heroine; and therefore, although 
the daughter of John and Mary Graham, parties 
remarkable for neither mental nor moral beauty, she 
must, in her capacity of heroine, and in violation 
of all nature and probability, be perfection in every- 
thing. Surrounded by evil example in every 
shape, she might have physical loveliness; but 
where, it may be asked, or how could she acquire 
the innocence, simplicity, and other virtues ascribed 
to her? ‘The soil, we admit, was most uncongenial 
for such products, but there they were; and our 
narrative has to do with appearances and transac- 
tions, not phenomena. If incompatibility with 
nature be urged, we ask objectors to explain how 
it is that from the same earth such different stems 
should spring, and on the same flower such varied 
tints appear; how the stalk and the flower should 


‘spring from the same root; or why the fairest and 
‘sweetest flowers should be thickly planted with 


‘thorns; or why some flowers should yield the 


| aroma of death, and others send forth the odours 


‘of Paradise? When these questions are answered, 


alliance with herds and servitors, till the day when | we shall explain how Sarah Graham differed from 


the gardener’s little child fell into the water. 
Sarah shrieked for assistance; none coming, she 
tried to catch the infant in its downward flight 
with atwig. It sunk; and while she still stood | 
screaming the dog sprang over the hedge. 
twig was pointing to a white rag of dress still 
floating; he dashed in, and brought the drowning 
creature safe to the bank. From that moment 
Oscar and Sarah were inseparable; he carried 
baskets, watering-pans, shawls, bonnets, every- 


thing; nay, his intimacy went so far that at night | 


he slept on a rug outside the bed-room of his | 
young mistress. Oscar had rare insight into cha- 
racter; and Sarah marked with much interest how 
the animal gambolled when free, generous, open- 
faced looking people came up the lawn, and how 
he gloomed and got sulky when suspicious visitors 
made their appearance. 

As to Sarah's dress, we must freely acknowledge 
that it was not regularly modelled after the monthly 
numbers of the “ World of Fashion.” It was alw ays 
neat and becoming, but invariably antiquated in 
colour and shape; and yet, as we have said, it was 
becoming, and for these among other reasons. In 
the first place, a truly pretty face and figure is not 
easily spoiled in any dress; and secondly, a touch 
of the antique adds peculiarity, and heightens the 
attractions of a sweet juvenile countenance. What, 
for instance, is more interesting than when a beau- 
tiful young wife is seized with a desire of being 
matronlike, and dons a white cap. What an inex- 
pressible charm lies there in the winking eyes, 
their lashes distilling dew at every flap, the mouth 
primly screwed up, the feet mincing in their walk, 
while the little hand grasps and jingles the keys 
of the pantry! No 

“ Dark brown hair braided o’er 
A brow of spotless white” 
can match this. At all events, whatever the mil- 
liners and dressmakers of Paulton might and did 
say, Sarah Graham's beauty was recognised on the 
part of the unprejudiced. 


The | 








her parents. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LUDOVICKO'S FIRST PROTEGE. 
Ix an attic room, shabbily furnished, lay in bed the 
youth Edward Turner. At five o'clock of a cold 
winter morning he rose, and having with some 
difficulty struck a light by the aid of a flint and 
tinder-box (lucifers had not then been invented), 
he proceeded to dress himse'f. A few books were 
strewn about the garret, and a retort, spirit-lamp, 
‘erucible, and other chemical apparatus were placed 
on a small table, while on the top of a large and 
clumsy chest were to be seen dried specimens of 
plants, and several filtering-bottles in operation. 
Edward read and experimented alternately ; and 
whenever he became too cold for either process he 
had recourse to some grotesque gymnastics, and 
then resumed his studies when the vital current 
again began to circulate. At half-past seven he 
opened the large chest and therein deposited his 
instruments. He then descended the stairs warily, 
for the bed-room of Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon, his 
lady, and two of their children, was underneath 
his own sleeping-apartment, and woe to him if he 
disturbed any of the fraternity in their slumbers. 
After groping his way to the shop he undid the 
bolts, and got into the street and took off the 
window-shutters ; then he lighted the shop fire, 
and also the fire of Dr. Anthony’s consulting: 
room ; then he cleaned, trimmed, and filled with 
oil two brass lamps ; then he sw ept the floor and 
dusted the counters. By the time these operations 
were concluded nine o’clock arrived, and with it 
the learned Anthony, who relieved his assistant 
for the purpose of allowing him to get breakfast, 
a meal which Edward received in the kitchen, 
having for companions thereat the nursery and all- 
work maids. The morning repast discussed, Ed- 
ward went back to the shop, Dr. Anthony went 
the round of his patients, and Edward remained 
to compound and sell medicines to the customer® 
After dinner he delivered medicines to the rich 
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ients at their own houses; at nine o'clock the 
shop was shut, his simple supper followed, and 
then, before retiring to rest, he had his evening 
studies in his private laboratory. 

It may excite surprise that the life of which we 
have sketched the proceedings of a day was fol- 
lowed for several years by Edward Turner with 
something closely approaching to happiness and 
satisfaction. At home the youth had been snubbed 
by his mother, in whom the parent had been ab- 
sorbed in the nurse; and, constantly hearing the 
praises of his foster-brother sounded, while he 
himself was always sneered at, the natural timidity 
of the boy had sunk down to a passiveness nearly 
allied to inanity. But at Paulton the depressing 
influence was removed. ‘True, he did not receive 
praise, but he escaped censure. Dr. Fitzgibbon 
had never had in his establishment—and many 
had, from first to last, been there—a boy who more 
attentively and intelligently discharged his duties. 
Edward had a great thirst for knowledge; the 
compounding of medicines led him to study the 
Pharmacopeia, that again led him to chemistry, 
and the latter to botany. A new existence dawned 
on him as object after object presented themselves 
for investigation. With comparatively few helps 
to aid him, his ingenuity and powers of thought 
were stimulated; and as he judged and experi- 
mented for himself, he was rapidly laying the 
foundation for sound advances in science. The 
implements of the apothecary supplied him with 
the means of chemical analysis to a certain extent ; 
he borrowed books from all quarters; and as for 
his museum and herbarium, it is sufficient to say 
that he laid nature under contribution. Rich 
savans in large cities are so much accustomed to 
have everything done for them, that they probably 
could not conceive how a poor boy, in a small 
town, should make progress in the study of science. 
Edward would have surprised such philosophers. 
In the summer mornings he traversed the fields 
for plants, the ditches for their vegetable and 
animal productions, the sea-shore for its shells and 
alge ; and in winter he arranged and prepared 
the spoils of summer, and all with an energy and 
devotedness of purpose that might have shamed a 
chartered society. Fitzgibbon having the gen- 
teelest practice of the town, was desirous that his 
shop-lad should appear genteel too; and so he 
allowed him, in the shape of salary, such a sum 
as, with strict economy, enabled Edward to be 
well-clothed, and to have something besides for 
philosophical purposes; which latter, with small 
remittances regularly sent to his mother, consti- 
tuted the whole ef his expenditure. Dr. Fitzgib- 
bon winked at the scientific investigations of his 
assistant. Being himself an empirical physician, 
he had no taste for such studies, and voted Edward 
a lad of good dispositions, but of silly mind, who 
would dabble on with chimerical pursuits and leave 
the great business of life untouched. Ludovicko 
having inquired from time to time as to Edward's 

ehaviour, the leech, after allowing some two or 
three years for probation, at length answered,— 

_“He has good parts, Mr.Grant, and he has in- 
different ones.” 
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“Not given to company, like my young men, 
I hope, doctor ?” 

“Not in the least; there never was a steadier 
lad than Edward. He keeps no company, never 
leaves the house at night, and is always at his post 
in the morning; but he has new-fangled notions, 
and holds them conceitedly. A gentleman came 
in, the other day, while I was engaged in consulta- 
tion, and asked him for something to cure a sto- 
machic complaint. Instead of having recourse to 
Gregory's Mixture, which he knows is my sheet- 


anchor, he commenced a long inquiry about symp- 


toms, and, to my horror, ended by giving him 
bismuth—a medicine which I never prescribed 
in my life, and only keep because ordered by a 
London doctor to be given to a stranger lady who 
is here for sea-air. On my taking him to task, he 
coolly told me that the gentleman's ailment was 
severe pyrosis, and that the only thing in the Dis- 
pensatory that could relieve him was bismuth! 
The lad will never be a physician; he is for 
everything being explained to him, and that in 
our art is impossible, and if possible, absurd ; but 
he makes up ointments beautifully, and, having 
had so many rascals about my shop, I will rather 
put up with his nonsense than have wild fellows 
in my service.” 


LUDOVICKO'S SECOND PROTEGE. 


We must now trace the career of William Mo- 
rison, the foster-brother of Edward, and for this 
purpose we cannot do better than peep into the 
alehouse of Jenny Findlay, of a Saturday night. 

Seated at a white wooden table, and smoking 
pipes, were Jones and Ogle, the clerks of John 
Graham ; and opposite, Rankin and William Mori- 
son, the clerk and nephew of Ludovicko. 

“Your governor is making a fine property of 
Craigallan,” said Rankin; “1 passed the muff to- 
day, but he pretended not to know me.” 

“ He does not know your master,’ replied Jones, 
with a sneer, “and that is worse. Grant called 
| the other day, and as he said that he was on par- 
ticular business, I showed him into the counting- 
room, where Graham happened to be at the time. 
He handed Graham a letter authorising him to 
receive payment of the Minerva’s freight from 
Grant. Instead of desiring him to take a seat till 
he did so, Graham turned to me, with the utmost 
coolness, and said, “'Take this person to the next 
room, draw out the receipt, aud bring it back to 
me for signature.” 

“Capital!” said Rankin. 
man look ?” 

‘“‘ As cool as a cucumber ; walked out as desired, 
waited till the receipt was drawn and signed, 
received it, and thanked me with all ible 
politeness, although he was the party paying the 
money.” 

“Then let John Graham look out for squalls ; 
for, as sure as I now smoke this pipe, our man has 
a herring in salt for him. Morison, you are be- 
ginning to know your uncle; is that not the way 
he does when he has his victim in his power? 
When Ludovicko is insulted and cannot help 
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tiger ; but when he can pay back, he always puts | 
-on the mildness of the dove.” 


“His very way!” answered Morison. “ Depend 
upon it, the old chap is up to something.” 

“I am certain of it,” continued Rankin. “ ‘There 
Was @ mystery about Godfrey's death and- John’s 
succession that I have never yet seen cleared up, 
but which I am in hopes of seeing through some 
day. And if by possibility our governor can hurt 
yours, I shall be glad of it. They are both rogues, 
but the one is aclever and the other is a dull rogue. 
Until his brother's windfall, Graham was never out 
of a scrape ; but Grant, with no friends and with no | 
money except what he has made, has browbeat all | 
the dons round about, and not one of them has 
thought of saying a word to him, any more than a 
mouse thinks of turning on a cat.” 

“ Beg pardon,” interposed Mr. Ogle, “you forget 
the infernal thrashing that he got from Mutch, the 
farmer, for putting him out of bis farm.” 

“Oh,” rejoined Renkin, “that was physical force. 
Unless a man’s face were granite, instead of brass, 
he could not bear up against an angrv scoundrel 
with a wife and starving children. but even there, 
although attacked in a dark night and out of sight 
of everybody, Ludovicko tracked out his assailant, 
had him tried and transported, and now his wife 
and children are beggars. Is not that clieck- 
mating, with a vengeance ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Jones, “here is all 
your good healths, and a truce, | say, to attacks 
on principals; it is so like the Radicals that I 
abominate such conduct.” 

“ Ah,” said Ogle, “there goes the cloven foot. 
So long as you were a common clerk you could 
abuse principals as well as your neighbours; but 
when I heard of old Trotter's death, and that 
you were to succeed him, I knew. how it would 
be. There never yet was a head-clerk any better.” 

“ Except me,” ejaculated Rankin. “I have been 
a head-clerk some years now; and saving when 
discipline required to be vindicated, I never was 
uppish.” 

“Who are you head clerk over ?” 
son, in a sudden burst of passion. 

“You!” said the imperturbable Rankin. 

“Over me?” replied the angry youth. “I de fy 
you, and, in proof, I'll fight you this very moment! 
Don’t keep me back, Ogle, I want to pull his 
nose! Hang it, sir, Jones may snub you, but he 
than’t snub me!” 

Jones and Ogle kept back the impetuous lad, 
while Rankin coolly continued to smoke his pipe. 
At length said that worthy, “We must in future 
drink Jenny's twopenny, otherwise murder will be 
committed. I can excuse Willy’s anger, but his 
ingratitude affects me—and that, too, after I have 
taught him the forms of process. However, I 
forgive him!” This concession was met with ap- 
probation by all except Morison; who seeing, bow- 
ever, that the general feeling was pacific, sulkily 


asked Mori- 


agreed to an armistice 

“I saw your governor's daughter to-day, 
Rankin ; 
lass ! 
stuff to fix tree-leaves on paper. 


” said 
“she is getting up to be a bouncing 
She was in Fitzgibbon’s shop buying some 
I didn’t suppose 





she was given to that sort of thing! She asked 
Fitzgibbon what was best for the purpose; he 
recommended something which ehe had tried 
before. The doctor then looked at that pale-faced 
chap, Turner—your friend, Morison—and heat once 
told her what to use; and showed her something 
of the kind that he had done. By jingo! if you 
had seen how foolish Fitzgibbon looked when the 
two chattered together about calices, corollas, or 
some stuff of that kind! I'll be whipped if Turner 


| does not turn out a clever fellow !” 


“He is a grand speaker at our debating-club,” 
said Ogle, “ when metaphysics is introduced, but 
nothing on constitutional history; and as for ale, 
unless he gets beer in Anthony's kitchen, I don't 
think he ever tastes liquor !” 

“Strange,” added Morison, “that Miss Gra- 
ham should speak to a creature like Turner, when 
she would scarcely look at me in the mail-coach 
last week.” 

“Why?” answered Jones. “ What right had 
she to speak to you? You had no business with 
her; whereas in the apothecary’s she was pur- 
chasing ointment. Remember, too, you are only 
a clerk—she an heiress !”’ 

“T am as good as she, any day |” 

“Indeed? Ludovicko Grant's nephew as good 
as John Graham's daughter ?—that’s a good joke !” 

“T tell you, sir, it is no joke! My father was a 
rich man, and my uncle is rapidly beeoming one.” 

“Aye, but who was your father? and how is 
your uncle becoming rich? ‘hese are the rubs 

and the pinchings of the shoe!” 

“T know that my father was a gentleman; and 
as to my uncle's wealth, he has made it by his 
own hands, and not got it by accident, like your 
master. 

“But what authority have you that your father 
was a gentleman, except an old fool of a nurse who 
may have told you that to keep you quiet? I 
dare say Rankin, or any of us, would tell you the 
same thing to save our heads, if you should happen 
to get into one of your fits. Oh, you need not 
look sour; if you are to associate ‘with us it must 
be on equal terms ; try if your gentlemanly birth 
will carry you into any better society! When! 
was your age I never got higher up than to class 
with ’prentices ; but Rankin has taken you by 
the hand too soon, my jackanapes !” 

During the address Morison had again worked 
himself into a state of excitement higher than be- 
fore; his swarthy face assumed a hue of blackness; 
the cold sweat stood on his forehead, and the veins 
of the temples swelled like cords. He was too angry 
to speak ; but seizing a large glass off the table, he 
hurled it at the head of his censor. Expecting 4 
missile, Jones was on the alert; and slightly duck- 
ing, the vessel missed him, But his danger wai 
only aggravated by the escape; for’ next moment 
Morison sprang over the table, and seizing his 
antagonist’s handkerchief, twisted it so violently 
that, before assistance could be rendered, poor 
Jones's face blackened like that of his assailant, 
and his eyes rolled in agony. Rankin and Ogle, 
seeing that active treatment had become nece® 
sary, fell simultaneously on Morison, and, causing 
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him to relax his hold, flang him back on his seat. | now that he is getting strong he is getting trouble- 
At this juncture the window-sash wasopened from | some, and when he flies into these burst of passion 
the outside, and a face looked in upon them, first he does not care for consequences. But, for all his 
grinning hideously, and then laughing most ob- fire, he is a sneak at bottom. I know why he is 
streperously. It was Skipton the brazier, who, not afraid of his uncle. He happened to de- 
being remarkable for strength and courage, enjoyed fending him to-night; and if he could raise himself 
the melée as excellent pastime. a single step with Ludovicko, he would peach 
“J marvel, gentlemen,” said the artificer, “that against me in a moment. However, he can do his 
your concern for the widow and fatherless is so worst; he is no clerk, and Grant can get nobody 
great as to raise such a dust in the hostelry, and that will do his work so well as I do for the same 
so denude the Dowager Lady Findlay of her salary.” 
license. I take it that one of the justices has “Now, gentlemen all, have done with those 
been privy to your doings! Coming round by dirty, professional remarks,” said Skipton. “ Will 
the back entrance, I spied a fellow stooping down any of you lend a hand for the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
and listening; and thinking that he had no business ‘moor, for the benefit of the poor of St. Yarrold ? 
in such a subterranean place, I gave him a very | Mr. Ogle, your Macassar has had no effect on your 
polite kick. On starting up his hat fell off; and as| beard ; you could do Lucy Ashton without shaving. 






he seemed inclined to be combative, I gave him a 
ceremonious slap with my open palm, which had 
the effect of making him abdicate. Ecce signum, 
as Sir John Falstaff says, here is his helmet !” 

“We are done, sold, defunct, up the spout; the 
game’s up!” said Rankin. 

“What do you mean?” asked Jones, now able 
to aspirate. 


“We may just as well go to Botany Bay at. 
Mutch was taken away from the evil that. 


once. 
is to come; but here are we left to be cut up, 
nobody knows how * 

“ Speak without hyperbolicals, young man,” said 
Skipton. 

“ Well, then, that is Ludovicko’s hat !—don’t you 
see L. G. in the inside? He has heard all our con- 
versation, and, before Heaven! he will do for the 
whole of us before the year is out.” 

“This comes of drinking ale,” sighed Ogle. 

“This comes of drinking with nincompoops,” 
said Morison, with a scowl. “If you were not a 
set of low-born fellows you would not be so 
frightened. I have more to fear from my uncle 


than any one of you, and I don’t care a straw.” 


And turning on his heel, he walked off. 
“ Well done, Hotspur !” said Skipton. “A plague 
of all cowards, say I. Maiden, bring me a tankard, 


and let it be foaming: for of late your mamma's | 


liquor has been flat and unprofitable. And so I 
had the honour of kicking and smiting your em- 
ployer, Mr. Rankin? Had I known it at the time 
I should have been a little more emphatic. It is 
not always that one has an opportunity of slapping 
an attorney at the hour‘ when Margaret's dark and 
grimly ghost stood up at William’s feet, and when 
no tipstaff can see, hear, or identify.” 

_ “Low-born fellows!” said Jones; “low-born, 
indeed! 'The upstart is off without paying his 
share of the reckcning. I have no objections to 
meet you, Rankin; but if you bring that young 
whelp with you again, I'll leave the room: mind 
that 


“He comes no more with me,” replied Rankin. | 


* When he was younger I could control him ; but 


That fiery gent. Morison would make a good 
Ravensworth ; but ever since he broke the violon- 
cello over the hump-back of old Deighton, the 
cornet-a-piston man, I have vowed that he shall 
never more be officer of mine. Jones, will you be 
Sir William Ashton ?” 

“I would prefer a Shakspearian character.” 

“The age has grown picked. There are so few 
understand Shakspeare that I could not think of 
playing from him with any but regular dramaticals. 
‘Demons of death, come settle on my soul.’” Here 
_ Skipton made some horrible faces, and, in turn, gave 
“Saddle white Surrey !” “ Off with his head !” “ Is 
‘that a dagger I see before me?” and other tit-bits 
of the Swan of Avon, to the amusement of his 
auditors; for, although Skipton was a bad player, 
so far as stage business was concerned, he gave 
such ludicrous mixtures of the terrible and facetious 
in his exhibitions that no risible faculties could 
withstand him. “I’m infirm of purpose,” con- 
tinued the would-be tragedian; “and, as I sce 
no hope of amicable adjustment, the poor of the 
parish of St. Yarrold must get amateurs some- 
where else. But, by-the-way, Messrs. Jones and 
Ogle, as some of your Craigallan gentry would 
likely be there, it might have been worth your 
while to have shown off before them.” 

“The very reason why we could not go. 
do you ever go out there at night now ?” 

“ Occasionally I do; but the walls are so high, 
and so many petty visitors going backward and 
forward, that I have not the same solitude as 
before. But I have a great mind to pay my 
addresses to the heiress ; she makes purchases of me, 
and always looks tender when I throw out Romeo 
and Juliet touches. By the bye, to keep things 
clear with my future father-in-law, I have fur- 
nished chattels to the Minerva sufficient to make 
up that overdraft in Godfrey’s time, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Past twelve!” said Jenny Findlay, opening the 
door. 
_ “Exit Lady Randolph!” echoed Skipton. 
(To be continued.) 
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NO. L-—DARRYNANE—VALENTIA—CAHIRCIVEEN. 


BY PEREGRINE. 


“Aun, then, y’r honour’s the clever jintleman! | 
Faix, ye've driv’ a car y'rself before now. Bedad, | 
we decaived the baste entirely. Gi'lang, sir-rr! 
Tw-w-rrr ! 

This compliment I earned in the following man- 
ner. Mrs. Peregrine and myself were seated side| 
by side, and spun merrily down the hill out of the | 
town of Kenmare, when, about a mile on the road 
which leads along the north shore of the bay, the | 
“ baste” set his feet out determinedly before him, | 
slid about ten yards almost on his haunches, the | 
pad went on to his neck, the collar on to his ears, 
and the car (to borrow a nautical phrase) struck on | 
the sharp rocks which projected, thinly covered by | | 
skin, on each side of thestump of his rat tail, which 
he tucked firmly between them, for shelter from | 
the blow. He shook his ears, and said, as plain as 
a horse could speak, “Sir and madam, you may 
do and say what you like, but further I go not.’ 

“ He’s a good little horse, maam. Pity he’s a 
bit of sulk in him,” said Paddy. 

That may be said of more than horses, thought I. 

addy tried all the persuasives of oaths, flattery, 
and whipcord. “Turn him round sharp two or 
three times, and start him off before he knows | 
which way his head is,” said I. 

The mancuvre was perfectly successful, and 
earned me Paddy’s applause, as above reported. It 
iid very well in an Irish car, but I do not advise any 
of my readers to try the experiment in a cruelty- | 
van. 

I had heard much of Valentia, and more of Dar- 
rynane ; and finding myself at Kenmare one fine’ 
day, early in last September, I resolved to see both. | | 
I do not wonder at the repugnance of the “ baste” 
to forward my wishes, for he had something like | 
forty miles before him. The greater part of the 
road, however, is level and easy, winding along | 
the north shore of Kenmare Bay, which lay like a| 
streak of silver at our feet, backed by a hill appro-| 
priately called the Hungry Mountain, which forms | 
a barrier between it and Bantry Bay; and behind | 
us ruse the giant peak of Carn Tual, the highest 
mountain in Ireland. Gradually, as we approached 
Sneem (where we stopped for an hour to rest and | 
feed the “baste”), the Atlantic opened before us, 
with rugged islands standing up in it as if a’ 
barrowful of mountains had been tumbled into the 
sea. ‘he road became more hilly after passing 
this half-way house, and crossed several spurs of 
the mountain, w hich ran abruptly ont seaward, and | 
concealed the bay from us; as we reached the top 
of one of these Darrynane " suddenly opened upon | 
us. No description that I have ever seen has done | 
justice to the singular beauty of this view. | 

Darrynane nestles in a thick wood which springs 
luxuriantly up, sheltered from the Atlantic by a/| 
stalwart arm of the mountain, which encircles and | 








seems to clasp it to its rugged bosom. «A meadow 
of the most vivid green lies in front of the build- 
‘ing, and stretches down towards a bright strip of 
sandy beach (a beautiful object on a rock-bound 
coast), which shoots out towards the little island 
on which stand the fragments of the abbey. The 
mountains close round the bay on the land side, 
‘and the fantastic forms of Scara and Hog Ieland 
seem to guard it to seaward like two gigantic 
sentinels. 

“The last jintleman as I druv to Darrynane 
before the Liberator died—rest his soule !—wes 
a mighty grate inimy of the Liberator up in 
Dublin; only he came down here to see him on 
some law business. ‘Don't take the horse out, 
says he, ‘ I'll ounly be stopping a quarther of an 
hour’ ‘Very well, sir, says I. Well, sir, the 
Liberator wouldn't hear of it: first he must see 
the hounds, or he couldn't talk to him at all; and 
thin he must see a hunt, and shure he couldn’t do 
that till the nexth day ; and thin there was Misther 
Maurice’s yacht, the same ye see yender ; and thin, 
beyunt and above all, there was the champain and 
the clar’t as must be dhrunk. And so, to make 
short work of it, bedad he stopped there three 
days, an’ myself with him; an’ sure it was little 
himself and the Liberator were inimies afther that. 
Ah, sir, there’s a change since those times !” 

A change indeed! The very bridge over which 
the mighty of the land, by genius, learning, birth, 


and wealth, flocked to the presence of him who 


was then mightiest among them, over which the 
bare-footed post-boy, with his tin horn dangling 
from his neck, bore those missives, dated “ Darry- 
_nane Abbey,” :” which shook the kingdom from Cape 
Clear to Fair Head —that very bridge is broken 
down, and lies in fragments in the bed of the 
stream it spanned. 

Passing Darrynane, the road winds along the 
face of the hill, crosses the isthmus which unites 
Hog Head to the main land, and Ballyskilligs Bay 
opens before us. From this point a gentle descent 
leads to Waterville, where we were to get a fresh 
car and horse for the rest of our journey to 
Valentia. We passed the door of a National 
School: at the sight of a car the whole contents 
‘of the school-house turned out. From the leggy, 
lanky, loose, narrow-shouldered gossoon, who had 
‘attained the height but not the proportions of 
‘manhood—a sort of rough sketch of a man done 
with dots and strokes—down to the round urchin 
who more resembled a grub turned out of a nut, 
the whole learning of the barony, hugging their 
books to their bosoms like William of Deloraine, 
poured down the hill after us. 

A clutch on the hind-rail of the car was the 
prize of the race. The excitement was prodigious; 
the Derby was nothing to it. They shouted, they 
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laughed, they yelled. Down goes the favourite !— 


half-a-dozen who were pressing him hard tumble 


| stood “convanient,” and to it the whole party pre- 
sently adjourned. Oh for the pencil of my friend, 


; 


over his prostrate form in a ruck. A shout of Frederick Goodall, to depict the scene in that 


emulation rises from the field ; he’s up again with 
fresh wind, he regains his place! No; that en- 
vious little imp whom he passes snatches his cap 
from his head, and flings it back ; he stops with a 
scowl and a curse. We look behind: the road 
for half-a-mile is studded with panting urchins; 
three only keep up the chase, and they resign it 
unwillingly as we drive over the bridge, and into 
the wild little village of Waterville. 

“(Could we have a car on to Valentia ?” 

“Sure we could. Wasn't there an illigant car 
standing right forenenst us?” 

“ And a horse ?” 

Remember, reader, in Ireland a ear does not 
include a horse. They very frequently belong to 
two different people. So it was here. 

“Run, for the life of ye! Sure Barney’ll let the 
gintleman have his horse.” 

Barney, I found on inquiry, lived a mile off, and 
his horse was out on the mountain; but there was 
no help for it, se I lighted my cigar and strolled 
down to tle shore of Ballyskilligs Bay. 

I know no sunsets so gorgeous as those on the 
west coast of Ireland. The sea was perfectly calm, 
and it was only the long interval that occurred 
between each ripple of the tide, which broke in 
a silvery string on the shingles of the beach, 
that told me that the Atlantic lay sleeping in its 
might at my feet. The mountains of Iveragh 
and Dunkerron were literally bathed in golden 
rays. Hog Head stood out bold and black against 
the sinking light, and the mountains behind Bally- 
skilligs frowned darkly from the opposite horn of 
the bay. 

[ turned unwillingly away, and walked slowly 
hack towards the village. Mrs. Peregrine, who, like 
Falstaff, had been “taking her ease at her inn,” 
joined me with the tidings that Barney's horse had 
not yet made his appearance, and that a dance was 
going on in the village street. The latter part of her 
intelligence was confirmed by the notes of a bag- 
Pipe ; and presently a fair, handsome, well-grown 
girl of seventeen or eighteen came up to us, and, 
with all maiden modesty, challenged me to be her 
partner in a jig. I expressed my sense of obliga- 
tion, and my regret that I could no more dance 
4a jig than a polka; that I was like the famous 
kuight I have just mentioned, “ old, cold, withered, 
aud married.” “But,” said I, “so pretty a girl 
“8 you can hever want partners. There is that lad 
in the cap, now, would give his ears to dance with 
you, I’m sure.” 

“Ah, that’s the dancing masther hisself!’ whis- 
pered an old woman in a tone of alarm. 

Phe great man whose dignity I had unwittingly 
trenched upon came forward with the air of a 
prince, made a graceful bow to the bare-footed 
beauty, and led her into the circle, where they 
performed wonderful feats of agility. 

» , 7 pond ston ~ dancing-master, and had been 
ne aah ae, as e informed ine; he also told 
weg an unhealthy dancing-master, unless 

¢ could get the price of the baccy.” His cottage 


cabin !—the intense gravity of the figures of every 

jage that lined the walls, the mild evening light 
| streaming in at the low door, which faced the west, 
land encountering the glare from the glowing turf 
at the opposite end of the room; and in the midst 
the dancing-master, who stood about five feet 
nothing, giving lessons in his art to—whom do 
my readers suppose ?—the youths and maidens of 
Iveragh? No such thing—to a stalwart police- 
man of six foot three, in his full uniform! This 
goodly pupil went through the evolutions as 
gravely as if he was being put through his facings 
by a drill-sergeant. Indeed, the same spirit of 
seriousness seemed to inspire the whole company ; 
and I should have felt a smile as misplaced as in a 
Quakers’ mecting. 

Barney’s horse made his appearance at last. 
How shall I describe this animal? No pen 
can do it: and no pencil that [ know in 
the present day. He was hard upon eightecn 
hands; yet he stood on less ground than almost 
any animal of his species (if he could be said to be 
of any species) I have seen. He was more like 
two bipeds unnaturally united than like one qua- 
druped. His head was like a boot-jack, he had an 
ewe neck, a bare, straight shouider, a pair of mar- 
vellous calf knees, from the position of his feet 
(which were as flat as oyster-shells) he must have 
joined the policeman in taking lessons from the 
dancing-master, his middle piece resembled that 
of a cow in daily expectation of an interesting 
event, and his quarters were like the narrow, steep 
thatched roof of a Northamptonshire cottage ; in 
colour, aspect, and general character and expression 
he strongly resembled a dromedary in white cotton 
stockings. Notwithstanding this unprepossessing 
exterior, I was delighted to see him ; and when once 
set in motion, he went away like a steam-engine. 
The eight miles to the ferry-house were quickly 
passed. 

It had been market-day at Cahirciveen, and we 
met party after party of the “ pisantry”’—two or 
three on a horse, eight or ten on a car, and then a 
group of laughing girls, in their ample blue cloaks, 
on foot. When we reached the ferry-house it wes 
dark; here and there a star looked out from a 
break in the clouds, which had been gathering since 
sunset. It was low water, the ferry-boat was 
aground, and to all appearance likely to remain 
so; for it lay deep in the water, filled by a party 
from Cahirciveen, who resisted all the exhortations 
which were addressed to them by the ferryman to 
lighten and get her afloat. The water was black 
and still, like a sheet of dark glass, except where a 
single bright streak shot across it from the light 
about three quarters of a mile off on the opposite 
shore. ‘Three or four strong fellows were up to 
their hips in the water shoving manfully at the 
boat; some of the men in her had scythes, which 
they tossed about familiarly, but which looked to 
my eye like anything but comfortable bedfellows. 
They yelled, jabbered, and swore in Gaelic; and 





several of the party had been no bad customers to 
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the shebeen shop in Cahirciveen that evening. It 
was a weleome sight and sound to me when the 
bright streak broke into sparkles, and I heard the 
oars knock in the rullocks of the “other boat,” 
which was approaching from the opposite side. 

“That's the light boat,” said the ferryman : “ it'll 
be more pleasant for the lady.” 

“Very much,” said I.“ Now, jump in.” 

Mrs. Peregrine jumped. 

“Toss in the carpet-bag. Push off, lads,” and 
away we went; the 5 Gaile conversation falling 
fainter and fainter on our ears as we pulled towards 
the light which shone in Mrs. Roper’s hospitable 
window. 

The interior of the excellent little hostel kept 
by that worthy lady was all we saw of the Island 
of Valentia that evening. The next morning I 
chartered a car for the day. Valentia is six or 
seven miles long, and about half that breadth. 
One pretty good road runs nearly the whole 
length of the island between the high ridge of 
land which rises gradually along the north side, 
and the sound which separates it from the main land 
on the south. Another road, principally used as 
a means of access to the slate-quarry, skirts the 
higher ground, and joins the road just mentioned 
at each end of the island. 

The slate-quarry itself is on the north side of the 
island. The slabs are of a large size, and the grain 
of the stone peculiarly fine. It affords employ- 
ment for a considerable number of persons; and 
the consequence is, that the eastern end of the 
island, where the village is situated, has altogether 
a comfortable and well-to-do look. Far otherwise 
the western extremity. A more wretched con- 
geries of human sties than that which clusters 
together at the point where the road terminates I 
have seldom seen. Here we left our car; and as 
visitors to this place are too rare to have taught 
the inhabitants the tormenting custom of follow- 
ing one’s steps everywhere, on one pretext or other, 
which annoys one so much at Killarney and other 
touristed places, we proceeded on our way unat- 
tended. A gentle, inclined plane of the finest and 
shortest possible turf leads to the solitary and de- 
serted tower which marks the top of Brea Head. 
The traces of the military road are just perceptible. 
The tower is one of the line of buildings of a similar 
kind which were erected as signal points on the 
oar headlands all along the west coast of 
reland during the war. Their utter solitariness, 
the removal or destruction of every particle of 
woodwork, and the ceaseless battering of the 
weather, have given to these lonely and picturesque 
buildings a far more antiquated air than they are 
really entitled to. 

Familiar as the coast of the wild west has 
become to my eye, the power of its grand and 
stern beauty over my mind has increased with 
habit. It is only after long intimacy that the highest 
works of nature or of art exercise their full powers 
over the soul. Shakspeare and Raphael, to be 


known and loved, must be long and intimately 
studied ; and a closer and more patient study must 
he give who would engrave on his heart the mighty 
picture which Nature has herself painted in her 





sternest mood, and note down the words which 
she speaks in the deep voice of the rock and the 
wave. 

The precipice of Brea Head is broken transversely 
to the strata of slatey rock of which the island 
is formed. ‘The consequence is that, instead of the 
smooth perpendicular face which Sleive League 
presents to the Atlantic, the rock is jagged and cut 
into all sorts of fantastical recesses and projections. 
Sea-fow] of all kinds, from the heavy, brown booby- 
gull, soberly flapping his way along, with his bill 
stuck out straight before him (a man-of-business- 
looking bird), to the elegant kittiwake and sea- 
swallow, sailed gracefully below our feet; the 
snowy rock-pigeons sat tranquilly in the crannies ; 
the cormorants, still and black as the rock itself, 
perched on solitary points no great height from 
the water, into which they now and then plunged 
with short, straight, determined flight; and the 
wild yelp of the eagles echoed from crag to crag. 
Far to seaward, the Skilligs reared their rugged 
heads; Puffin Island, jagged like the teeth of a 
saw, lay beneath us to the south ; the giant Branden 
guarded the north side of Dingle Bay, and the Blas- 
kets stretched forth to the west ; whilst Tiraght stood 
high, stern, and abrupt beyond them—a fitting 
advanced-guard of the furthest out-post of Europe. 
The narrow, tortuous, and, at low water, shallow 
sound, which forms the southern entrance of the 
harbour of Valentia, lay towards the east, with 
Port Magee at its entrance, and the Iveragh 
mountains at the back. We lay long on the short, 
dry turf, enjoying the warm sun, and gazing on 
the beauties around us, and returned slowly and 
reluctantly to our car. 

We visited the slate-quarries, drove behind the 
Knight of Kerry’s comfortable-looking residence. 
and arrived at the inn. Mrs. Roper was in what 
Brother Jonathan calls “a tarnation nip and 
frizzle of a fix.” Other travellers had arrived. 
We gladly shared our sitting-room with them, but 
some difficulty arose when the accommodation for 
the night became the subject of discussion. Our 
intention was to rise early, cross the ferry, and 
take a car on to Cahirciveen, in time to catch the 
mail car from that place to Killarney. It occurred 
to me, that by sleeping at Cahirciveen we should 
shorten our next day's journey, besides the inciden- 
tal advantage of conveniencing Mre. Roper and 
her other guests. The evening was beautiful. 
The slender masts of the schooner which lay 
under shelter of Beginish were reflected in the still 
water. The rays of the sinking sun just caught 
the old castle of Ballycarbury, and shone full on 
the tops of the mountains behind it; the shadows 
lay dark and deep on the valley down which the 
Valentia river poured with the united velocity of 
stream and tide; but Cahirciveen lay only a few 
miles up its course, and a couple of strong lads, in 
a light boat, would pull up , ew the current in 
little more ‘than an hour. A stout fellow, who 
had lost one eye by the bursting of a gun, and 
who belonged to the crew of Air. Crosbie of 
Ardfert’s yacht, procured us the loan of a light 
skiff, and, with a wild-looking lad, who answered 
to the name of “Jack,” and was the object of cone 
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stant gibes from his tougher companion, for having 
been sea-sick on an expedition to the Skilligs, 
pulled us across the deep harbour, in which ships 
of any burden, if they once have the luck to hit 
the narrow entrance, may be as safe as if they were 
in the Hamoaze. The entrance of the harbour, 
marked by the lighthouse and Cromwell's Fort, 
opened behind us; and the daylight faded as we 
held our course up the river, hugging the shore on 
our right, to avoid, as far as possible, the power of 
the main current. 

A small pier projects from the shore at a right 
angle, just before you arrive at Cahirciveen; and 
past the end of this the dark, clear waters, heaped 
up by their velocity, rushed in that still oily 
unbroken stream which gives the most impressive 
idea of their power. 

“Keep her head well up, sir!” shouted Poly- 
phemus. I put the tiller “hard a-port.” Our 
little boat cut sharply into the bank of water 
which boiled and sparkled round her prow; she 
trembled for a moment with the shock, and then 
half-a-dozen vigorous strokes from Polyphemus 
and Jack brought us to the foot of the jetty at 
which we were to land. The boatmen shouldered 
our carpet-bags, and we marched after them to 
the Hotel of Cahirciveen. After the comfortable 
quarters we had left at Mrs. Roper’s, the first 
aspect of the place was not inviting. ‘The house was 
full ; there was some demur as to beds; but “ Place 
aux dames” is a maxim practically acted upon in 
Ireland ; and the best room in the house was forth- 
with placed at Mrs. Peregrine’s command by a 
gentleman who turned out the next day to bea 
very agreeable travelling-companion on the mail 
car. I ordered tea, gave one or two suggestions 
for making the room more comfortable, and then 
we strolled out to give time for our wishes to be 
carried into effect. When we returned, a bright 
turf-fire was blazing up in the room ; and, as we 
passed the window, I saw by its light a little girl | 
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with her nose in the milk-jug which was set out 
for our tea. 

“ Look at that kitten lapping the cream!" said 
I to Mrs. Peregrine. 

“You shall have the first pour!” she replied ; 
and she kept her word. 

“ Very fair tea—capital eggs—famous mutton- 
chops—we want some dry toast !” 

The door opened ; the waiter set the toast-rack 
—_ before Mrs. Peregrine. Her countenance 
fe 

“Did you see that man’s hands?” said she, as 
soon as he had left the room. “Do you think 
they ever were washed ?” 

“ Did you see his face ?” 

“No, indeed; I dare not look !” 

“'That’s a pity, for it accounts for the com- 
plexion of his hands. He happens to be a 
nigger !” 

Mrs. Peregrine laughed. 

How much error, how much misrepresentation 
arises from not looking disagreeable things full in 
the face ! 

The next morning we left Cahirciveen. A few 
miles on our road we passed the ivy-covered 
ruins of a considerable house, standing on a point 
of land where a small tributary stream joins the 
Valentia River. This was the birth-place of 
O'Connell. As we drove past the plantation 
which shelters it, what varied scenes rose up 
fore us! The mighty struggle for religious free- 
dom, the wild phantasm of repeal, the monster 
meetings, the state prosecutions, the cheer which 
welcomed the representative of the vindicated 
majesty of law back to the Chapel of St. Stephen, 
rang in our ears. All is silent save the wild 





whistle of the curlew, which rises startled in that 


deserted valley, and the murmur of the stream 


which whispers that 
“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 





THE CLYDE, SEEN FROM THE CARLISLE AND GLASGOW MAIL. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD ROAD. 


Is this the river I have lately seen 
Chafing in strength between those rocky walls, 
Then rushing headlong in its famous falls— 
Now dark in glooming pools, in brightest sheen, 
Now sparkling into light of emerald green, ° 
Now in a thousand powdery fragments tossed, 
And now, condensed, in liquid masses lost ? 
A child might step across it here, I ween, 
Weak as itself; and creeping silently 
Across the moss, an undistinguished brook— 
That ecarce needs bridging to allow to pass 
The mail—but for the guard, who fervently 


Begs all the passe 
At infant Clyde. For this 


ngers to take a look 


T'll stand a glass! 
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TALES FROM THE 


OLD DRAMATISTS. 


NO. IL——-THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. 


FROM WEBSTER. 


Ferpixanp, Duke of Calabria, a scion of the 
princely house of Arragon, had a twin sister, who 
at a very early age had married the Duke of Malfi, 
and who, while still in the bloom of youth, was left 
a widow. After the obsequies of the deceased had | 
been duly performed, she returned to the Court of 
Calabria, and was received with welcome both by 
the Duke and her other brother, the Cardinal of 
Arragon, who was at that time staying at the Court ; | 
and there she took up her sojourn. 

Both these brothers were inuch alike in temper, 
being naturally of a morose and melancholy nature, 
though they each affected a gay and cheerful out- 
side; the Cardinal, indeed, more so than befitted 
his station; for he would play his five thousand 


crowns at tennis, dance, court ladies—nay, he had | 


even fought single combats; but yet these were 


‘as possible, it was resolved, it would be better that 


the Duke should sound him upon the matter. The 


latter, indeed, at first thought, Antonio Bologna, 


the master of their sister’s household, had been far 
fitter for the purpose ; but the C: ‘ardinal assured his 
brother that he was deceived in him, and that his 
nature was too honest for such business; and thus 
Bosola was fixed upon. 

With a view to carry out this unworthy project, 
Ferdinand intreated his sister to make Bosola pro- 
visor of her horse, speaking of him as a worthy 
gentleman, in whose welfare he was interested. 
The Duchess at once acceded to her brother's 
request, saying that his knowledge of Bosola was 
enough to commend and prefer him. 

The Duke lost no time in sending for Bosola; 
and, after some general conversation, offered him 


mere flashes that superficially hung upon him for’ gold. Bosola suspected at once that this was meant 


form’s sake. 
time nearly chosen Pope ; 
ing to that dignity by the primitive decency of the 


Church, he bestowed bribes so largely and so im- | 


pudently, as if he would have carried it away | 
‘inclination to shed blood rode post before his 


without Heaven's knowledge. 


By such means he had greatly impoverished his | occasion to use him. 


It was rumoured that he was at one/as a bribe for some act of violence, or, as he 
but that, instead of com- | phrased it, that such showers never rained without 


thunderbolts in the tail of them; and he bluntly 
_asked whose throat he must cut. 
But Ferdinand rebuked him, saying that his 


He then told him he gave 


own estate, and had somewhat reduced that of his | him the gold to live in the Court and observe the 


brother, who had advanced him large sums in 
order to further his ambitious projects. They | 


sister should not marry again; for she was known 


to inherit from her late husband an infinite mass | 


of treasure, which they hoped, at least, to obtain | 
at her death, if they could not succeed in doing so | 
during her life. 

The Cardinal, whose views upon the Papacy, 
though frustrated for a time, were not put an end | 
to, was about to make a journey to Rome, accom-_ 
panied by the Duke his brother; but before they 
left Calabria, they determined to place their sister 
under the close watch of some one upon whom 
they might rely for sure and trusty intelligence. 

There happe ‘ned at that time to be in Calabria 
one Daniel de Bosola, who had served for seven 
years in the galleys for a notorious murder (it was 
thought by many ‘that the Cardinal had suborned 


Duchess, to note all the particulars of her beha- 
viour—what suitors should solicit her for marriage, 


were both, therefore, extremely anxious that their ‘and whom she should best affect ; for, he added, he 


would not have her marry again. 

Bosola had been less averse to commit any crime 
of violence which might have something of a 
‘smack of valour in it; but whatever there was 
‘remaining of good in his nature revolted at becom- 
ing a spy, or intelligencer ; and he plainly told the 
Duke to take back his angels, or rather his devils, 
as he said, which would make the Duke a cor- 
rupter and ‘himself an impudent traitor, and take 
him to hell. Ferdinand declared he would take 
nothing from him that he had once given; and 
then informed him he had procured for him that 
morning the provisorship of the Duchess’s horse. 
This was a bribe too strong for the weak virtue of 
Bosola; and, after a little wavering, he accepted 
the place, and with it the post of infamy that was 


it). “He had been released by the I'rench general, joined to it. 


Gaston de Foix, when he recovered Naples. He 
had, notwithstanding, the character of being very 
valiant; and that there was some secret between 
himself and the Cardinal appeared from his con- 
stant importunity to the latter to bestow upon him 
some place of profit about the Court. 
however, he had applied with no suecess, and had 
become, in consequence, a downright malcontent, 
railing and dissatisfied with every one around him. 

The brothers thought they could not hit upon a 


Hitherto, | 


Before the two brothers left Calabria, they hada 
farewell interview with their sister, in which they 
both urged her never to think of a second marriage, 
and endeavoured to impress upon her the impro- 
priety of such a step. The Duchess was at first 
disposed to treat the matter as a jest, and langh- 
ingly remarked that diamonds were of most value 
that had passed through most jewellers’ hands. 
But when she found how much in earnest her 
brothers were, she thanked them for their terrible 


more fitting tool than this Bosola, to act as a spy | good counsel, ‘and said she would never marry. 


upon their sister during their absence ; and, as the 


The brothers did not place much credit in her 


Cardinal] had hitherto held aloof from him es much | ‘statement, nor did she intend to throw much 
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earnestness of truth into it. She had, indeed, other 
views at heart. 

Antonio, the steward of her household, was by 
birth and education a gentleman, but reverses of 
fortune had compelled him to enter the service of 
the Duchess of Malfi; not that his situation in her 
household was any other than highly honourable, 
and one that those even of higher station than him- 
self might gladly have accepted—nay, have sought 
for. It was not only that he was trusted by her 
with the thorough control of her vast estates—in 
that respect he was no more fortunate than the 
steward of any prince’s household ; but this trust, 
which he strove to discharge most zealously and 
truthfully, brought him daily in the presence of his 
mistress, and herein he counted himself more 
happy than the greatest prince in the world; for 
in his judgment she was the very masterpiece of 
perfection. To his ears, her discourse was so full 
of rapture, that he only began to be sorry when 
she had ended her speech; to his eyes, she threw 
such sweet looks about her, when she spoke, as 
would be able to raise a man to mirthful motion 
that lay in a dead palsy, and to dote on that sweet 
countenance, though in that look there seemed to 
speak so divine a continence as cut off all vain hope. 

Antonio never dreamt that he was in love with 
the Duchess—she was too much above his sphere. 
His admiration for her was more akin to worship. 
He only felt that he was blest to be near her, and 
would not have changed his comparatively servile 
position in her household for the state of the highest 
prince in Christendom. 

Whether it was that the Duchess had dived into 
Antonio’s secret thoughts, and knew more of his 
own heart than he did himself; or that she was 
struck with his worth and modesty and many 
manly qualities, it is certain that the Duchess en- 
tertained for him a more tender feeling than mere 
esteem, and she would gladly have encouraged him 
to lay aside what she conceived to be the reserve 
of his retiring nature. 

Not long, therefore, after the brothers had left 
the Court, and she felt herself freed from restraint 
and circumspection, (for she little thought that she 
remained under the watch of Bosola,) she sent one 
day for Antonio, under the pretext that she wished 
to inquire thoroughly into the state of her revenue. 
Before he came, however, she desired her waiting- 
lady, Cariola, in whom she had every trust, to 
place herself behind the arras, where she might 
over-hear them ; for Cariola was already in posses- 
son of her secret. 

When Antonio came, the Duchess desired he 
would take pen and ink and write; and she told 
him she thought it was fit, after the large expenses 
she had lately been at, that she should inquire what 
was laid up for the morrow. Antonio answered 
he would fetch the particulars of her revenue and 
expense, but the Duchess replied that he mistook; 
for when she said she meant to make inquiry what 
was laid up for to-morrow, she meant what was laid 
up for her in heaven. She said she was about to make 
her will, as it were fit princes should do, while 
they were in perfect memory; and she asked him 
whether it was not better to make it smiling than 


claiming the rich pri 
he vowed he woul 
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in deep groans, and terrible, ghastly looks? Anto- 
nio, though somewhat astonished at the question, 
answered that it was much better. She continued, 
that if she had a husband, that care were quit ; but 
she intended, she said, to make Aim overseer. He 
ventured to suggest that she should provide herself 
with a good husband; and, having got on that 
theme, she led him on to talk of his views of 
marriage, and what he thought of its delights and 
duties, and, in her turn, asked him how he affected 
that state; and when, by his answer, he implied 
that he had never thought of it for himself, she 
suddenly changed the conversation, and, remarking 
that one of his eyes was blood-shot, told him to 
use her ring to it, which they said was very sove- 
reign; it was her wedding-ring, she added, and 
she had vowed never to part with it but to her 
second husband. 

“ You have parted with it now,” timidly observed 
Antonio. 

“Yes, to help your eyesight,” answered the 
Duchess. 

“You have made me stark blind,” said he. 

‘“* How ?” she asked. 

“There is a saucy and ambitious devil,” quoth 
he, “that is dancing in this cirele.” 

“ Remove him,” said the Duchess. 

“ How ?” he asked in his turn. 

“There needs small conjuration,” she said, “ when 
your finger may do it—thus,” she added ; “is it 
fit?” and she put the ring upon his finger. He 
knelt in speechless love and gratitude. 

She bade him raise himself, or, if he pleased, 
tendered her hand to help him. 

Antonio answered that ambition was a great 
man’s madness, that was not kept in chains and 
close-pent rooms, but in fair, lightsome lodgings, 
and was quit with the wild noise of prattling 
visitants, which made it lunatic beyond all cure. 
“Conceive not,’ he continued, “I am so stupid, 
but I aim whereto your favours tend ; but he ia a 
fool that, being a-cold, would thrust his hands in 
the fire to warm them.” For he could scarce yet 
believe his good fortune. 

But the Duchess told him that, now the ground 
was broke, he might discover what a wealthy mine 
she made him lord of. And, after a while, she 
exclaimed against the misery of those that were 
born great. “We are forced to woo,” said she, 
“because none dare woo us; and as a tyrant 
doubles with his words, and equivocates fearfully, 
so we are forced to express our passions in riddles 
and in dreams, and leave the path of simple virtue, 
which was never made to seem the thing it is not. 
Go,” she added, “go, brag you have left me 
heartless ; mine is in your bosom: I hope it will 
multiply love there. You tremble! Do not make 
your heart so dead a piece of flesh, to fear, more 
than to love me. Sir, be confident: what is it 
distracts you? I have put off all vain ceremony, 
and only appear to you a young widow, that claims 

ou for her husband; and, like a widow, I use but 

If a blush in it.” 

After this, Antonio was no longer backward in 
that was offered him; and 
remain the constant sanctuary 
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of her good name; yet he could not avoid, for 
her sake, suggesting some apprehension about her 
brothers. But she told him not to think of them: 

that all discord, without the circumference of his 
arms, was only to be pitied, and not feared ; yet, 
should they know it, she added, time would easily 
scatter the tempest. She then bade him kneel, 
and, at a signal, her waiting-maid, Cariola, came 
from behind the arras; and seeing him start, she 
begged he would not be amazed, as she was of her 
counsel. And then, in the presence of Cariola, as 
a witness, they solemnly plighted their troth to 
each other, and thus became, according to the law 
of the Church, contracted and espoused as lawful 
man and wife, until the Church should echo their 
vows. 

Months and months passed away, and so secret 
did the Duchess and Antonio keep their marriage, 
that no one, not even Bosola, who was constantly 
keeping a keen watch, had the least notion of such 
an event. In all outward appearance, the Duchess 
still remained the mistress, and Antonio still the ser- 
vant—a trusted and favoured one, but still a servant. 
So much did he strive to keep up this appearance, 
that on one occasion, when the Duchess, disliking 
to see her husband bare-headed before her in the 
presence of the Court, asked him if she had not 
heard him say that the French courtiers wore their 
hats before the King; and being answered in 
the affirmative, asked why she should not bring up 
the same fashion, and requested him to be the 
example to the rest of the Court, and to put on his 
hat, he begged to be pardoned, and said that he 
had seen, in colder countries than in France, nobles 
stand bare to the Prince; and the distinction, he 
thought, showed reverently. 

Months and mouths passed away, and the Duchess 
still avoided the prying scrutiny of Bosola; though, 
from her increased size and other symptoms, 
his suspicions were aroused. And when her 
time was full, Antonio hit upon an expedient, 
if possible to preserve her secret. He gave out 
that much plate had been lost from time to time, 
and that now jewels, to the value of four thousand 
ducats, were missing from the Duchess’s cabinet. 
And he ordered the gates to be shut, and said it 
was her pleasure that every officer of the Court 
should be locked in his chamber till sunrise, and 
should send the keys of all their chests and of their 
outward doors into her bed-chamber. And he 
said she entreated they would not take it ill, as the 
innocent should be more approved by it. And 
this was done accordingly. 

Scarcely had the matter been so arranged, than 
Cariola brought the news to Antonio that he was 
the happy father of a son. Antonio, who was not 
free from the superstitions of his age, having re- 
quested Cariola for Heaven's sake to tend his wife 

well, hastened to set a figure for his son’s nativity. 

Bosola, who suspected there was some stratagem 
in the confining all the courtiers to their several 
wards, and who heard, or fancied he heard, cries 
from the Duchess’s lodgings, ventured to disobey 
the general order, in the hope of gleaning some 
surer intelligence. As he was roaming about in 


the dark, he stumbled upon Antonio, and both were 
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startled at the encounter. Antonio, to try him, 
asked him if he had not heard a noise from the 
Duchess’s lodgings 

“Not I; did you ?” answered Bosola. 

“T did, or else I dreamed,” replied Antonio. 

“ Let's walk towards it.” 

“No; it may be, it was but the rising of the 
wind.” 

“ Very likely,” said Bosola. “ Methinks ’tis very 
cold; and yet you sweat. You look wildly!” 

“fT have been setting a figure for the Duchess's 
jewels,” answered Antonio. 

“Ah! and how falls your question? Do you 
find it radical ?” asked Bosola. 

“What's that to you? “Tis rather to be ques- 
tioned what design makes you a night-walker, 
when all men are commanded to their lodgings.” 

“In sooth, I'll tell you,” answered Bosola, with 
irony. “Now that all the Court's asleep, I thought 
the Devil had least to do here; and I came to say 
my prayers.” 

‘They got from this to high words; and after 
some angry expressions had passed between them, 
Antonio hinted that none were to be more sus- 
pected than Bosola with respect to the jewels that 
were said to have been stolen. Bosola retorted by 
calling Antonio a false steward; and the latter, 
declaring he would take care that in the morn 
Bosola should be safe, and desiring that he should 
not come near the Duchess’s lodgings till he had 
quit himself, in real or feigned anger, left him. 

Antonio had the misfortune to drop a paper, 
which Bosola picked up, and found it contained a 
calculation of a chiild’s nativity, bearing date that 
very day, the 19th of December, 1504, and clearly 
showing that the Duchess had been delivered of a 
son. 


This was news indeed for Bosola. He imme | 


diately concluded that Antonio was no better than 
a pandar to the Duchess—for he still had uo notion 
of their marriage, and could not as yet guess who 
should be the father of this child; but that, he 
thought, time would discover. 

It happened that an old noble, named eg 
was about to depart next morning to Rome. 
was wedded to a young and a wife, J alia 
a great favourite with the Cardinal, who, under 
some pretext or other, had accompanied him and 
his brother thither, and her husband was now 
about to follow her. So Bosola resolved he would 
send a letter by him, which he thought would 
make the brothers’ galls overflow their livers. 
He wrote and despatched it accordingly. 

When the letter was brought by Castruccio to 
Rome, and delivered to Duke Ferdinand, he 
became as one frantic at the intelligence it con- 
veyed. Having no thought that his sister could 
be secretly married, he concluded at once that she 
had become a notorious strumpet; and the ven- 
geance he vowed was terrible to hear. The Car- 
dinal bore the news more calmly, but with more 
concentrated malice ; and it seemed as if he would 
goad on Ferdinand ‘to some desperate act, while 
pretending to sooth his rage, and at the same time 
deploring that their blood, the royal blood of 
Arragon and Castile, should be so attainted. 
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Ferdinand would have returned at once to Cala- 
bria; but the affairs he was engaged in at Rome, 
and some wars he was subsequently involved in, 
kept him so long away from his Court, that before 
he came back his sister had had two children more, 
a son and a daughter. The news had, unfortu- 
nately, got rumoured abroad, and the common 
people were not nice in the terms they lavished 
upon the Duchess. ‘The graver heads of the State 
observed that Antonio grew to infinite wealth, 
none knew how, and all supposed the Duchess 
would amend it if she could ; for, said they, great 

rinces, though they grudge their officers should 

ve such large and unconfined means to get wealth 
underthem, will notcomplain, lest they should there- 
by make them odious to the people. But any other 
obligation of love or marriage between the Duchess 
and him they never dreamt of. Ferdinand seemed 
to take no notice of these rumours; and, to Antonio’s 
mind, he bore himself right dangerously—he was so 
quiet, seeming to sleep the tempest out, as dormice 
do in winter. His sister, however, seemed bent 
upon bringing the matter at once to an issue, and 
told Ferdinand she wished to have a private con- 
ference with him about a scandalous report that 
was spread touching her honour. But Ferdinand 
told her he wished to be ever deaf to it: that it 
was mere Court calumny, a pestilent air which 
the palaces of princes were seldom purged of. Yet, 
even if it were true, he added, his love would 
strongly excuse, extenuate, nay, deny faults, were 
they apparent in her. And he bade her go and 
be safe in her innocency. 

This seeming trust in her gave great comfort to 
the Duchess, if not to her husband, who was pre- 
sent, and heard it. But the trust was indeed but 
seeming. ‘The Duke had consulted with Bosola, 
and learnt from him all the details it was in his 
power to communicate. Bosola declared he thought 
there was some sorcery used on the Duchess, to 
make her dote on some desertless fellow, whom 
she shamed to acknowledge. But Ferdinand ridi- 
culed the idea that there could be power in potions, 
or in charms, to make man love whether he would 
or no: they were mere gulleries, invented by 
cheating mountebanks to abuse mankind: herbs 
or charms could not force the will: some trials 
had been made in the foolish practice, but the in- 
gredients were lenitive poisons, such as were of, 
force to make the patients mad ; and straight the 
witch swore, by equivocation, they were in love. 
The witchcraft, he added, lies in her rank blood. 
He was determined that night to force confession 
from her; and for that purpose he had made 
Bosola get for him a false key into her bed- 
chamber. 

That very evening Antonio was with his wife 
and her maid Cariola, in her room, when she was 
at her toilet preparing for rest, and it was his 
intention to stay there all night, which was at first 
opposed, though more in playfulness than in earnest, 
by the Duchess. They were chatting and laughing 
merrily together, when her husband proposed to 
Cariola that they should steal forth the room, and 
let her talk to herself. He said he had divers times 
served her the like, when she had chafed ex- 
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tremely ; and he loved, he said, to see her angry, as 
lovers oftentimes will tease their mistresses for the 
sake of being reconciled again. They retired 
accordingly ; and the Duchess, left alone, intent 
upon her toilet, and thinking they were still behind 
her, continued to talk on in a eportive mood. She 
asked if the colour of her hair was not beginning 
to change; and said, when she waxed grey, they 
would have all the Court powdering their hair 
with orris, to be like her. “You have cause to 
love me,” she continued, thinking she was address- 
ing her husband. “I entered you into my heart 
before you would vouchsafe to call for the keys. 
We shall one day have my brother take you “= 
ping :—methinks his presence now in Court should 
make you keep your own bed.” She kept banter- 
ing on in this way, and finding that no one answered 
her, asked, “Have you lost your tongue?” and at 
the same instant turning round, perceived her bro- 
ther Ferdinand close to her, with a poniard in 
his hand. She did not scream, or even start. She 
merely said, “"Tis welcome! Whether I am doomed 
to live or die, I can do both like a prince.” 

“ Die, then, and quickly,” said the Duke, placing 
the poniard in her hand. And he began to up- 
braid her in most bitter terms for her misconduct. 
She prayed him to hear her; but in vain, till the 
flood of his rage was somewhat abated. Again 
she prayed him to hear her, and briefly told him 
she was married—haply not to his liking; but 
for that, she said, alas! his shears came untimely 
to clip the bird’s wings that was already flown. 
She asked him if he would see her husband. 

“Yes,” he answered, “if I could change eyes 
with a basilisk.” 

The Duchess said, as she thonght, that surely he 
came thither by her husband's confederacy. But 
Ferdinand broke out again into angry reproaches. 
“ Whatever thou art that hast enjoyed my sister,” 
he exclaimed, “for I am sure thou hearest me, for 
thine own sake let me not know thee. I came 
hither prepared to work thy discovery; yet I am 
now persuaded it would beget such violent effects 
as would damn us both. I would not for ten 
millions I had beheld thee; therefore, use all 
means I never may have knowledge of thy name. 
Enjoy thy lust still, and a wretched life on that 
condition! And for thee, degraded woman!” he 
continued, addressing his sister, “ if thou wish thy 

ramour may grow old in thy embracements, 

would have thee build such a room for him as 
our anchorites inhabit to holier use Let not the 
sun shine on him till he is dead! Let only dogs 
and monkeys converse with him, and such dumb 
things to whom nature denies a voice to sound 
his name. Do not keep a paraquito, lest she learn 
it. If thou love him, cut out thine own tongue, lest 
it bewray him!” 

“Why might not I marry?” said the Duchess; 
“T have not gone about in this to create any new 
world or custom.” 

“Thou art undone,” answered her brother ; “and 
thou hast taken that massy sheet of lead that hid 
thy husband's bones, and folded it about my 
heart.” 

“ Mine bleeds for it.” 
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“Thine! Thy heart! What should I name it, 
unless a hollow bullet filled with unquenchable 
wildfire ?” 

“You are in this too strict,” said she; “and 
were you not my princely brother, I would say, 
too wilful. My reputation is safe.” 

“Dost thou know what reputation is?” asked 
Ferdinand. “I'll tell thee—to small purpose, 
since the instruction comes now too late. Upon 
a time, Reputation, Love and Death would travel 
over the world; and it was concluded they should 
part, and take three different ways. Death told 
them they should find him in great battles, or 
cities plagued with plagues. Love gave them 
counsel to inquire for him amongst unambitious 
shepherds, where dowries were not talked of ; and 
sometimes amongst quiet kindred, that had nothing 
left by their dead parents. ‘Stay,’ quoth Repu- 
tation; ‘do not forsake me; for it is my nature, if 
once I part from any man I meet, I am never 
found again. And so for you: you have shook 
hands with Reputation, and made him invisible. 
So fare you well: I will never see you more.” 

His sister said imploringly to him, “Why should 
only I, of all the princes in the world, be cased up, 
like a holy relic? I have youth and a little 
beauty *” 

“So you have some virgins that are witches ;” 
answered her brother. And then again repeating 
“1 will never see thee more,” he left her. 

The Duchess was immediately joined by An- 
tonio and Cariola, who came from their hiding- 
place. She asked him if he saw that apparition. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “ we are betrayed! How 
came he hither?’ And suspecting Cariola of 
treachery, he turned towards her a pistol with 
which he was armed. She declared her innocence. 

The Duchess said, “That gallery gave him en- 
trance.” 

While they were debating this matter, and what 
was meant by the Duke’s having left his poniard 
with her, they heard a knocking at the door of her 
apartments. Cariola hastened to see who it was. 
The poor Duchess said she felt as if a mine 
beneath her feet were ready to be blown up. 
Cariola returning, informed them it was Bosola. 

“ Away!” cried the Duchess to Antonio. “Oh, 
misery! Methinks unjust actions should wear these 
masks and curtains, and not we. You must in- 
stantly post hence. I have fashioned it already.” 

Antonio had scarce reached his place of con- 
ceaaliment, when Bosola entered the Duchess’s room. 
He came to inform her that the Duke her brother 
had suddenly taken horse, and was rid post to Rome. 

“So late!” exclaimed the Duchess. 

“He told me,” said Bosola, “as he mounted 
into the saddle, you were undone.” 

“ Indeed I am very near it!” 

“What's the matter ?” 

“ Antonio, the master of our household, hath 
dealt falsely with me in his accounts. My brother 


stood engaged with me for moneys taken up of 


certain Neapolitan Jews, and Antonio lets the 
bonds be forfeit.” 

“Strange !” exclaimed Bosola, though he thought 
to himself it was more cunning than strange. 
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“And hereupon,” continued the Duchess, “ my 
brother's bills at Naples are protested against. 
Call up our officers !” 

Bosola left her for that purpose ; and the 
Duchess, calling in her husband, addressed him 
in hurried words as follows :-— 

“The place you must fly to is Ancona—hire a 
house there: I'll send after you my treasure and 
my jewels. Our safety runs upon wheels. Short 
syllables must stand for periods. I must now 
accuse you of a feigned crime ;—what ‘Tasso calls 
a noble lie, because it must shield our honours. 
Hark! they are coming !” 

Antonio at once fell into his wife’s drift; and 
upon their being joined by Bosola and the officers 
of the household, he said aloud, “ Wiil your Grace 
hear me ?” 

“T have got well by you!” said the Duchess, 
feigning to speak angrily to him; “you have 
yielded me a million of loss. I am like to in- 
herit the people’s curses for your stewardship. 
You had the trick in audit-time to be sick, till I 
had signed your quietus; and that cured you 
without the aid of a doctor. Gentlemen,” she 
continued, addressing the officers, “I would have 
this man be an example to you all, so you shall 
hold my favour. I pray, let him; for he has done 
that, alas! you would not think of, and, because I 
intend to be rid of him, I mean not to publish.” 
Then turning to Antonio, she bade him use his 
fortune elsewhere. 

Antonio answered that he was strongly _— 
to brook his overthrow. As men commonly bear 
with a hard year, said he, he would not blame the 
cause of it, but would think the necessity of his 
malevolent star procured this, and not her humour, 
“Oh the inconstant and rotten ground of ser- 

vice!” he exclaimed. “You may see I am even 
like him that in a winter’s night takes a long 
slumber over a dying fire, a-loath to part from it, 
and yet parts at last as cold as when he first sat 
down.” 

The Duchess told him she should confiscate all 
that he had towards the satisfying of his accounts. 
He answered, he was all hers, and it was very fit 
all his should be so. 

“So, sir, you have your pass,” quoth she. 

“You may see, gentlemen, ” said Antonio, “ what 
it is to serve a prince, body and soul.” And with 
a deep reverence to the Duchess, he departed. 

As soon as he was gone, the Duchess inquired 
of her officers what were their opinions of Antonio. 
And they began at once, as a matter of course, to 
vie with each other who should speak the most 
ill of him now that he was disgraced. One said, 
he thought her Grace would find him a Jew: 
another wished she had been his officer, for her 
own sake; she would have had more money: 8 
third declared that Antonio would stop his ears 
with wool, and to those who came to him for 
money say he was thick of hearing: a fourth 
cried how scurvy proud he would look, when the 
treasury was full. 

The Duchess dismissed these sycophants, but 
detained Bosola, and asked him what he thought 
of them. He, suspecting there was something 
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behind, answered that they were rogues, who, in 
Antonio's prosperity, but to have waited on his 
fortune, could have wished his dirty stirrup rivetted 
through their noses, and have followed after his 
mule, like a bear in a ring. And then, after 
speaking in further contempt of them, and in some 
praise of Antonio, he sighed, “ Alas, poor gen- 


tleman !” 
“Poor!” cried the Duchess, “he hath amply 


filled his coffers.” 

“Sure he was too honest,” replied Bosola. 
And then he proposed to show his mistress what 
a most invaluable jewel she had in a wanton 
humour thrown away. “He was an excellent 
courtier, and most faithful; a soldier, that thought 
it as beastly to know his own value too little, as 
devilish to acknowledge it too much. Both his 
virtue and form deserved a far better fortune.” 

“But he was basely descended,” said the 
Duchess, who, pleased as she was to hear her 
husband so praised, was curious to learn whether 
Bosola did not share in what she had learned to 
deem the vulgar prejudices about birth. 

«ill you make yourself a mercenary herald,” 
he asked, “rather to examine men’s pedigrees 
than their virtues ?” 

And he continued to speak so eloquently in 
Antonio's praise that at length the Duchess, caught 
in the snare, exclaimed, “ Oh, you render me excel- 
lent music!” 

“Say you so?” eagerly inquired Bosola. 

“This good one that you speak of,” said she, 
“is my husband.” 

Bosola had now learnt what he wanted—indeed, 
what he more than suspected ; but he affected sur- 
prise that that ambitious age could have so much 
goodness in it, as to prefer a man merely for 
worth, without the shadows of wealth and painted 
honours. He doubted, he said, if it were possible. 
The Duchess told him she had had three children 
by Antonio. Bosola broke out into an extrava- 
gant enlogy of her discernment, and of her hus- 
band’s worth. She said that as she tasted comfort 
in his friendly speech, so would she find conceal- 
ment. osola assured her that he would wear 
the secret of his prince in the inside of his heart. 
_ “You shall take charge of all my coin and 
jewels,” said the Duchess, “ and follow him, for he 
retires himself to Ancona, whither, within a few 
days, I mean to follow thee.” 

“Let me think,” said the crafty Bosola. “I 
would wish your Grace to feign a pilgrimage to 
our Lady of Loretto, scarce seven leagues from 
Ancona; so may you depart your country with 
more honour, and your flight will seem a princely 
progress, retaining your usual train about you.” 

_ The Duchess thanked him, and told him that 
his direction should lead her by the hand. Cariola, 
who had been present at their interview, sug- 
gested that, in her opinion, her mistress were 
better progress to the baths at Lucca, or go 
visit the spa in Germany ; for she did not like 
such jesting with religion as that feigned pil- 
grimage. The Duchess called her a superstitious 
fool, and bade her prepare instantly for their de- 
parture; and then dismissed Bosola, who, now 
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that he had obtained all the information he re- 
quired, determined to convey it without delay to 
the Duke and his brother at Rome ; though, in hia 
own heart, he could not choose but despise him- 
self for so undertaking the base quality of intelli- 
gencer. 

Bosola, nevertheless, posted haste to Rome, 
where he found Duke Ferdinand and his brother, 
the Cardinal, busy in warlike preparations ; the 
Emperor having joined the latter, who had en- 
joyed great fame as a soldier before he obtained 
his reverend garment, in commission with the 
Marquess of Pescara and the famous Launoy, who 
had taken the French king prisoner at the Battle 
of Pavia. Bosola communicated his tidings, which 
incensed the two brothers to the highest degree. 
The Cardinal professed to be excessively scan- 
dalised that the Duchess, in pretending to go to 
Loretto, should make religion her riding-hood to 
keep her from the sun and tempest; and he re- 
solved that he would instantly solicit the State of 
Ancona to have the Duchess and Antonio banished. 
He was himself bound for Loretto, for the purpose 
of being installed as a knight, and it was probable 
he might there fall in with them. The Duke de- 
sired Bosola to write to the Duke of Malfi, his 
young nephew, his sister’s son by her first hus- 
band, and acquaint him with his mother’s honesty. 
He was especially wroth at this marriage with 
Antonio, whom he called in his anger a slave that 
only smelled of ink and counters, and never in his 
life looked like a gentleman but in the audit-time ; 
and telling his brother he could not be at his 
ceremony, he bade him farewell, and having or- 
dered a ar Br and fifty of his horse to be drawn 
out, he prepared his own measures in secret. 

The Cardinal, as he had expected, did meet 
with his sister, with her husband and her children, 
at Loretto; and, after the ceremony of his instal- 
ment had been performed with great magnificence 
at the shrine, where he delivered up his cross, hat, 
robes, and ring, and was invested with sword, 
helmet, shield, and spurs, Antonio, the Duchess 
and her children were publicly banished from the 
State of Ancona; the Cardinal having so managed 
matters that the Pope, at his instigation, and upon 
the pretext of her loose conduct, had seized into 
the protection of the Church the dukedom, which 
she held as dowager. 

The poor Duchess and her family, accompanied 
by her husband and Cariola, and a few servants 
who yet were faithful to her and vowed to take 
her fortune, wandered forth from the State of 
Ancona, hardly knowing whither she should direct 
her steps. She could not help complaining of her 
hard fortune, and ghe said to her husband that the 
birds that live in the field, on the wild benefit of 
nature, lived happier than they; for the birds 
might choose their mates, and carol their sweet 
pleasures to the spring. 

They were overtaken on the road by Boerola, 
who brought a letter to the Duchess from the Lord 
Ferdinand, her brother, with a message of all love 
and safety. The letter ran thus :— 

“Send Antonio to me; I want his head in a 
business. I stand engaged for your husband for 
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several debts at Naples: let not that trouble him. 
I had rather have his heart than his money.” 

The Duchess saw at once the politic equivo- 
cations conveyed in this letter—pit-falls strewed 
over with roses, as she termed them; but, said 
she, the devil was not cunning enough to circum- 
vent them in riddles. Bosola said she surely 
would not reject the noble and free league of 
amity and love which he presented them. But 
the akan answered, their league was like that 
of some politic kings, only to make themselves of 
strength and power to be their after ruin; and 
she desired him to tell them so. 

“ And what from you ?’ asked Bosola, addressing 
Antonio. 

“Thus tell him,” he answered ; “I will not come. 
My brothers have dispersed blood-hounds abroad, 
which till I hear are muzzled, no truce that hangs 
upon the will of our enemies is safe, though 
hatched with never such politic skill. I will not 
come at them.” 

“This proclaims your breeding,’ tauntingly 
replied Bosola. “Every small thing draws a base 
mind to fear, as the adamant draws iron. Fare 
you well, sir; you shall shortly hear from us.” 

As soon as he was departed, the Duchess, sus- 
pecting some ambush, conjured her husband, by all 
her love, to take their eldest son and fly towards 
Milan. .“ Let us not venture all this poor remain- 
der,’ she exclaimed, “ in one unlucky bottom.” 

“You counsel safely,’ answered her husband. 
“ Best of my life! farewell, since we must part. 
Heaven hath a hand in it, but no otherwise than as 
some curious artist takes in sunder a clock or watch, 
when it is out of frame, to bring it in better order.” 

“T know not which is best,” said she, “to see 
you dead or part with you. Farewell, boy; thou 
art happy that hast not understanding to know thy 
misery, for all our wit and reading brings us to a 
truer sense of sorrow. In the eternal Church, sir,” 
again speaking to her husband, “ I do hope we shall 
not part thus.” 

“Oh, be of comfort !” exclaimed Antonio. “Make 
patience a noble fortitude, and do not think how 
unkindly we are used.” 

“ Must I account it praise to suffer tyranny ?”’ she 
cried. “ And yet, O Heaven, thy heavy hand is in 
it! I have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 
and compared myself to it. Nought made me 
ever go right but Heaven's scourge-stick.” 

“Do not weep. Heaven fashioned us of no- 
thing, and we strive to bring ourselves to nothing. 
Farewell, Cariola, and thy sweet armful.”’ Then, 
addressing his wife, he added, “If I do never 
see thee again, be a good mother to your little 
ones, and save them from the tiger. Fare you well.” 

“Let me look on you once more,” said the 
Duchess, “for that speech came from a dying father. 
Your kiss is colder than I have seen an holy ancho- 
rite give to a dead man’s skull.” 

“ My heart is turned to a heavy lump of lead— 
with which I sound my danger,’ he added, with 
one of those sad jests in which sorrow often delights 
to mask itself. And once again embracing her he 
bade her farewell, and taking his son in his arms 


departed. 


’ 
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Searcely had he gone, when Cariola called her 
mistress’s attention to a troop of armed men 
making towards them ; and, in truth, Bosola, with 
a guard, wearing vizards, came up to them. 

“ Oh, they are very welcome !” said the Duchess, 
whose true woman's heart was brave as it was 
tender. Then, addressing the leader of the party, 
whom she did not recognise, she said, “I am your 
adventure, am I not?’ And being told she was, 
she asked to what prison she’was to go. The dis- 
guised Bosola told her to none, but to her palace ; 
and that her brothers meant her safety and pity. 

“Pity !” exclaimed the Duchess. “ With such a 
pity men preserve pheasants and quails alive, 
when they are not fat enough to be eaten.” 

“These are your children?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Can they prattle ?” 

“ No; but I intend, since they were born accursed, 
that curses shall be their first language.” 

“ Fie, madam !” said he; “ forget this base, low 
fellow.” 

“Were I a man,” cried she, beside herself with 
wrath, “1’d beat that counterfeit face into thy 
other!’ Then recovering her dignity, she said 
calmly, “Say that he was born mean ; man is most 
happy when his own actions are arguments and 
examples of his virtue. But come—whither you 
please.” And thus surrendering herself to her fate, 
she suffered herself and her children to be con- 
ducted without resistance to Calabria. 

The Duchess was indeed but too correct in her 
notion that she was to be taken to a prison; for, 
once immured in the palace, her cruel brother, 
Ferdinand, racked his imagination to invent every 
possible addition to her misery. Yet, as Bosola him- 
self, who was his tool in this wickedness, reported 
to him, she bore herself in her imprisonment nobly. 
He described her as being sad, as one long used to 
it, and that she seemed rather to welcome the end 
of misery than shun it; a behaviour so noble, he 
said, as gave a majesty to adversity. He said, the 
shape of loveliness was to be discerned more perfect 
in her tears than in her smiles ; that she would muse 
for hours together, and her silence, he thought, 
expressed more than if she spoke. Ferdinand 
cursed her, in the bitterness of his heart; and, 
determined to push matters to the extreme, for he 
was weary of the strange disdain, as he called 
it, with which she strove against her fate, sent 
Bosola with a message, that he would come to 
visit her, but that, by reason of his having rashly 
made a solemn vow never to sce her more, he 
would come in the night, and prayed her that 
neither torch nor taper might shine in her cham- 
ber. He would kiss her hand and reconcile himself 
but, for his vow, he dared not see her. 

This treacherous message was conveyed to the 
Duchess, who expressed her readiness to do her 
brother's pleasure. She received him, therefore, in 
utter darkness—so dark was the room, indeed, that 
they could not see one another. At first, he com- 
menced upbraiding her, speaking of her children 
as cubs, and telling her it would have been well 
for her if she could have lived thus in darkness 
always, for, indeed, she was too much in the light 
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before; but he checked himself, and said he came | 
to pardon her and to seek his peace with her. 
« Here is a hand,” he added, “to which you have 
yowed much love; the ring upon it you gave.” 

The Duchess took the proffered hand, and affec- 
tionately kissed it. 

Ferdinand told her he would leave the ring with 
her for a love-token, and the hand as sure as the 
ring; and she need not doubt but she should have 
the heart too. When she needed a friend, she should 
send to him that owned it, and she should see 
whether he could aid her. 

These words sounded strange and awful in her 
ear; and still grasping the hand in hers, she re- 
marked, “You are very cold: I fear you are not 
well after your travel.” And as she spoke, it 
seemed to her as if the cold hand she held were 
suddenly left unsustained in hers; and, in wild 
alarm, she screamed aloud for lights; and she 
heard her brother's voice receding in the darkness, 
like an echo, calling out, “ Let her have lights 
enough!” and the lights instantly were brought ; 
and, to her unspeakable horror, she found that he 
had left a dead man’s hand in hers! 

At the same moment, a curtain was drawn from 
before a recess, where she beheld the bodies of 
Antonio and his children lying as if dead. Bosola 
pointed these out to the horror-stricken lady, 
and told her that was the piece from whence 
the hand was taken; that her brother presented 
her that sad spectacle that, now she knew directly 
they were dead, she might hereafter wisely cease 
to grieve for that which could not be recovered. 

The Duchess, as soon as she a little recovered 
from the sickening shock this sight had given her, 
exclaimed there was not between heaven and earth 
one wish she stayed for after that. But she said 
there was an excellent tyranny, which she would 
account mercy; if they would bind her to that 
lifeless trunk and let her freeze to death. 

Bosola attempted to console her, or pretended 
to do so, and told her she must live and be com- 
forted; but she answered that he might as well 
persuade a wretch that was broke upon the wheel 
to have all his bones new set, and entreat him live 
to be executed again. “ Who must despatch me?” 
she cried. “I account this world a tedious theatre, 
for I play a part in it against my will.” 

“ Now, by my life, I pity you!” said Bosola. 

“Thou art a fool, then,” she answered, “to waste 
thy pity on a thing so wretched as cannot pity 
itself.” And by degrees growing well-nigh frantic, 
éhe uttered terrible curses on her wicked tyrant 
brothers, for all sense of tenderness was now killed 
in her heart. 

Bosola, who had been the agent of Ferdinand 
to carry out this devilish phantasy, and also knew 
that the bodies she had seen were but figures 
formed in wax by Vincentio Lauriola, a curious 
master in that quality, could not well conceive 
what horrible design the Duke had in view. All 
he could learn from him was, that he wished to 
bring her to despair. He begged him to end 
there, and go no further in his cruelty; but he 
was inexorable. The shame and dishonour, as he 





foolishly thought, which she had brought upon his 
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family by her marriage with Antonio, could be 
atoned for only by the most horrible torments. 

And horrible indeed were those to which his 
diseased brain gave birth, and such as surely never 
before or after was mortal woman subjected to. 

He caused all the mad-folk to be removed forth 
from the common hospital and placed near her 
lodging, that, by their hideous songs and dances, 
shouts and howlings, they might prevent her from 
sleeping. The poor thing bore all their per 
with a secret bravery of heart, and, talking wi 
Cariola about it, would say she thanked her brother; 
for nothing but noise and folly could keep her in 
her right wits, whereas reason and silence made 
her stark mad. And seemingly in the hope to 
make her quite so, Ferdinand next had these mad- 
men let loose in her very chamber, causing her to 
be told by a servant that this was intended asa 
eure for her melancholy. She bore all this, and 
witnessed all their horrid antics, with patience and 
courage; and when they were at length driven 
back to their cells, Bosola, disguised like an old 
man, remained behind, and told her he was a 
tomb-maker, and had come to make her tomb. 

She did not quail, though, in sooth, she was 
somewhat startled at this announcement ; and think- 
ing that he was one of the troop of madmen, she 
asked him if he knew who she was. “Thou art 
a box of worm-seed,” said he, in bitter sarcasm ; 
“at best but a salvatory of green mummy. Our 
bodies are weaker than those paper prisons boys 
use to keep flies in; more contemptible, since 
ours are to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever 
see a lark in a cage?” he continued: “such is the 
soul in the body. This world is like her little turf 
of grass; and the heaven over our heads, like her 
looking-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge 
of the small compass of our prison.” She asked 
him whether she was not his Duchess. He 
answered her that she was some great woman, sure; 
for Riot began to sit upon her forehead, clad in grey 
hairs, twenty years sooner than on a merry milk- 
maid’s. She told him he was very plain; and he 
replied his trade was to flatter the dead, not the 
living: he was a tomb-maker. 

“And thou comest to make my tomb?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” was his answer. 

And the Duchess, in her wretchednes-, said she 
would be a little merry; and asked him of what 
stuff he would make it. 

“ Nay, resolve me first,” he asked in his turn, 
“of what fashion ?” 

“Why,” said she, “do we grow fantastical in 
our death-bed? Do we affect fashion in the grave ?” 

“Most ambitiously,” he answered. “ Princes’ 
images on their tombs do not now lie as they were 
wont—seeming to pray upto Heaven ; but, with their 
hands under their cheeks, as if they died of the tooth- 
ache. They are not carved with their eyes fixed 
upon the stars; but as their minds were wholly 
bent upon the world, the self-same way they seem 
to turn their faces.” 

“Let me know fully the effect of this dismal 
preparation,” said the Duchess—* this talk, fit fors 
charnel.” 
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“So I shall,” quoth he ; and on the moment, at 
a signal from him, there came in some masked 
men, like executioners, bearing a coffin, and cords, 
and a bell. “Here is a present from your princely 
brother,” he continued, pointing to the coffin, “and 
may it arrive welcome; for it brings the last 
benefit, and the last sorrow.” 

“ Let me see it,” said she calmly. 

“This is your last presence-chamber,” sternly 
said Bosola. 

“O my sweet lady!” cried Cariola, beside her- 
self with terror. But the Duchess said—* Peace! 
it affrights not me.” 

“T am the common bellman,” said Bosola, “ who 
is usually sent to condemned persons the night 
before they suffer!” 

“Even now thou said’st thou wast a tomb- 
maker,” said the Duchess. 

“Tt was to bring you by degrees to mortifica- 
tion. Listen!” And the following dirge-like verses 
were heard, gloomily sung from an adjoining 
room :— 

“ Hark! now everything is still, 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 
Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay now’s competent : 

A long war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping— 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet ; 

And, the foul fiend more to check, 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

’Tis now full tide ’tween night and day ; 
End your groan, and come away.” 


These mournful words were followed by a still 
more mournful silence; and as the lights were 
flickering out in the room, the gaunt forms of 
the executioners approached and surrounded the 
Duchess. 

Cariola was nearly mad with terror. “ Hence, 
villains!” she screamed out. “Tyrants! Mur- 
derers! Alas! what will you do with my lady? 
Call for help!” 

“To whom?” asked the Duchess, undisturbed. 
“To our next neighbours ? They are mad-folks !” 

“Remove that noise!” said Bosola: and some 
of the attendants seized Cariola. 

“Farewell, Cariola! Ihave not much to give 
in my last will. A many hungry guests have fed 
upon me, thine will be a poor reversion !” 

“T will die with her!” cried the struggling 
girl. 

“T pray thee,” said her mistress, who dreamed 
not of harm intended to any but herself, “look 
thou givest my little boy some syrup for his cold, 
and let the girl say her prayers ere she sleep!’ 
Then, as Cariola was forced out of the room, 
turning to the men she said, “ Now, what you 
please : what death ?” 

“Strangling !” answered Bosola. “ Here are your 
executioners.” 


“T forgive them,” said she. “The apoplexy, 
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catarrh, or a cough in the lungs would do as much 
as they do.” 

“Doth not death affright you ?’ asked he. 

“Who would be afraid of it, knowing to meet 
such excellent company in the other world ?” 

“Yet, methinks, the manner of your death should 
afflict you—this cord should terrify you!’ 

“Not a whit! What would it pleasure me to 
have my throat cut with diamonds, or to be 
smothered with cassia, or to be shot to death 
with pearls? I know that death hath ten thousand 
several doors for men to make their exits at; and 
‘tis found they go on such strange geometrical 
hinges, you may open them both ways.—Any way, 
for Heaven's sake, so I were out of your whisper- 
ing! Tell my brothers that I perceive death is 
the best gift they can give, or I can take. I would 
fain put off my last woman’s fault,” she added: 
“T will not be tedious with you.” 

“We are ready,” said the foremost of the exe- 
cutioners, as he placed the cord around her neck. 

“ Dispose my breath how you please,” she said ; 
“but my body bestow upon my women. Will 
you ?” 

“ Yes,” answered they. 

“Pull now, and pull strongly; for your able 
strength must pull down heaven upon me. Yet 
stay,” she added, as she fell upon her knees; 
“heaven’s gates are not so highly arched as princes’ 
palaces: they that enter there must go upon their 
knees. Go, tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 
they then may feed in quiet.” 

And thus, unresisting and unflinching, they 
strangled her. 

Bosola now gave orders that they should fetch 
Cariola and the children, and strangle them also. 
And it was done; though not without long prayers 
and violent resistance from the former, who thus 
showed a striking contrast to the way in which her 
mistress had met her death. 

Scarcely was this tragical butchery consummated, 
and the executioners had removed the body of 
Cariola, by Bosola’s orders, into the next room, 
‘than Duke Ferdinand came in, and asked if she 
was dead. 

“She is what you would have her,” said Bosola; 
and he told him to fix his eyes there; and then, 
astonished to see him keep his countenance so 
constantly, he asked if he did not weep. “ Other 
sins only speak,” he said; “murder shrieks out.” 

“Cover her face,” said Ferdinand. “Mine eyes 
dazzle.” Then, as if talking to himself, he added, 
“She died young.” 

“I think not so,” said Bosola; “her infelicity 
seemed to have years too many.” 

“She and I were twins,” continued the Duke, 
not heeding him; “and should I die this instant, 
[ had lived her time to a minute.” 

“Tt seems she was born first,” said Bosola. “ You 
have bloodily approved the ancient truth, that kin- 
dred commonly agree worse than mere strangers.” 

“Let me see her face again,” said Ferdinand. 
And, after gazing on it some seconds in silence, 
he broke out thus:—“ Why didst not thou pity 
her? What an excellent honest man thou mightest 
have been, if thou hadst borne her to some sanc- 
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taary, OF, bol | in a cood cause, hadst opposed | 
thyself with thy sword between her innocence and | 
my revenge! I bade thee, when I was distracted 
of my wits, go kill my dearest friend; and thou 
hast done it.” And then he again fell communing 
with himself, and set about to examine the cause 
of his hatred; and he asked himself what was the 
meanness of her match to him? only he could not 
hide from his heart the hope he had nourished of 
inheriting her fortune, but for her marriage, which 
had drawn a stream of gall right through his heart. 
And then turning upon Bosola, he told him he 
hated him for what he had done. 

Bosola, perceiving how ill the Duke was likely 
to requite him, at once challenged the reward due 
to his service. But Ferdinand told him all he 
would give him was a pardon for the murders; 
that was the largest bounty he could do him. 
“ By whose authority,” he exclaimed, “ didst thou 
execute this bloody sentence ?” 

« By yours,” said Bosola. 

“Mine!” cried the Duke. “ Was I her judge ? 
Did any ceremony or form of law doom her to 
death ? Did a jury deliver her conviction up in 
the court? Where shalt thou find this judgment 
registered, unless in hell? See, like a fool of 
Llood, thou hast forfeited thy life, and thou shalt 
die for it!” 

But Bosola told him he dared not reveal the 

deed; and so they fell a-wrangling, and dreadful 
it was that these two murderers—for such in truth 
they both were—should be jarring over the body 
of their victims; the one, and the worser of the 
two, striving that his conscience might be cheated 
with the pretence that the other had yielded him 
too prompt an obedience, and might be comforted 
with the earnest execration he now felt for him : 
and that other demanding to receive his miserable 
pension, and feeling less remorse for what he had 
lone than keen suffering for what he thought the 
Duke's ingratitude. He said to him, indeed, in a 
lumbled tone, when Ferdinand had bade him be- 
take himself into some unknown part of the world 
that he might never see him more, that he had 
indeed served his tyranny, and rather strove to 
satisfy him than all the world: and though he 
loathed the evil, as he said, yet he had loved him 
that counselled it, and rather sought to appear a 
true servant than an honest man. But Ferdinand, 
who had not listened to him, said merely it was a 
leed of darkness ; and added, distractedly, he would 
40 hunt the badger by owl-light; and so left him 
alone with the dead bodies. 
__Bosola’s remorse was as acute as it was useless. 
“What would I do were this to do again?” he 
exclaimed. “TI would not change my peace of 
conscience for all the wealth of Europe!" Sud- 
denly he fancied the Duchess stirred. He knelt 
and felt the body ; she was warm—she breathed ! 
He would willingly have melted his heart against 
her pale lips, to store them with fresh colour. He 
hastened to the door to call for some cordial 
‘lrink ; but he bethought him that he dared not 
a for so pity would destroy pity. Her eyes 
opened, and it seemed to his fancy as if heaven 
in them seemed to open to take him to mercy. 
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“ Antonio!” breathed ont the Duchess. 
“ Yes, madam, he is living!’ cried Bosola; and 
he hastened to assure her that the dead bodies she 


had seen were but feigned statues; that Antonio 


was reconciled to her brothers, which he indeed be- 
lieved to be true, and that the Pope had wrought 
the atonement. 

“ Mercy !” she said; and with that word she 
sighed forth her soul. 

Bosola, who had killed her without pity, now 
shed tears over her. He resolved at least he would 
execute her will, and deliver her body to the reve- 
rend disposal of some good women; and that then 
he would post to Milan, whither he knew the Duke 
was gone to join his brother, and that there he 
would enact somewhat that should be worthy his 
despair, though what he knew not yet. 

Antonio, meanwhile, in ignorance of his wife's 
wretched fate, had himself repaired to Milan. Tle 
had received letters of safe conduct from the Arra- 
gonian brethren; but he had gone in secret, for his 
friends were of opinion that these letters were but 
nets to entrap him. He found on his arrival that 
certain land which he held in escheat under the 
Marquess of Pescara had been seized by that noble- 
man, much against his own nature, but at the 
instigation of the Cardinal, who had procured a 
portion of the demesnes to be bestowed upon his 
mistress, the Lady Julia. About the same time 
Ferdinand returned to Milan, sick, as was given 
out, of an apoplexy, though some said it was a 
frenzy. Antonio, weary of his uncertainty, re- 
solved to visit the Cardinal at night in his chamber, 
to which he had procured private access ; hoping 
that when he should find that he was fraught with 
love and duty, it might draw the poison out of the 
Cardinal, and work a friendly reconcilement. 

As Antonio took his way by night towards the 
palace, a strange adventure befell him. His road 
lay by the ruins of an ancient abbey, and by the 
side of a river lay a wall, the piece of a cloister, 
which gave a wonderful echo—so hollow and so 
dismal, and, withal, so plain in the distinction of 
words, that many supposed it was a spirit that 
answered them. Near this spot the Duchess had 
been hastily entombed; and as Antonio, with a 
trusty friend, Delio, who knew all his secrets, was 
passing near the spot, they lingered there in con- 
verse, it being as yet too soon for Antonio to make 
his intended visit. He was moralising on these 
ancient ruins, which, he said, we never trod u 
but we set our foot upon some reverend history ; 
and, questionless, in that open court, which now 
lay naked to the injuries of stormy weather, some 
men lay interred, who loved their church so well, 
and gave so largely to it, they thought it should 
have canopied their bones till doomsday. “ But 
all things have an end,” said he. “ Churches 
and cities, which have diseases like to men, must 
have like death that we have.” 

The echo, which seemed to come from that very 
tomb, caught up and repeated these last words. 
Delio called his attention to it. 

“It groaned, methought,” said Antonio, “avery 
deadly accent !” 

“ Deadly accent f” repeated the echo. 
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Antonio said, “"Tis very like my wife’s voice !” 

“Ay, wife's voice!” said the echo 

“Come!” said Delio, seeing how his friend was 
moved by this accident, “let us walk farther from 
it. I would not have you go to the Cardinal’s to- 
night. Do not?’ 

“Do not!” was re d, as a warning. 

“Wisdom,” said Delio, “doth not more mode- 
rate sorrow than time; take time for it. Be 
mindful of thy safety !” 

“ Be mindful of thy safety!” said the echo. 

But Antonio was determined. “ Necessity com- 
pels me,” he said. “ Make scrutiny throughout 
the pages of your own life, and you will find it 
impossible to fly your fate.” 

“Oh, fly your fate !” uttered that warning voice. 

Delio said that the dead stones seemed to have 
pity on him and give him good counsel. 

“ Echo, I will not talk with thee!” said Antonio; 
“for thou art a dead thing!” 

“ Thou art a dead thing !” was the answer. 

‘My Duchess is asleep now,” quoth Antonio, 
fondly believing it was so, “and her little ones, 
I hope, sweetly! O Heaven! shall I never see 
her more ?”’ 

“ Never see her more—never see her more !”’ 

And as these melancholy words died away, on 
a sudden it seemed to Antonio that a clear light 
presented him a face folded in sorrow. 

Delio now persuaded him to leave the spot ; and 
Antonio, saddened with this incident, proceeded in 
gloomy foreboding towards the palace. 

To return to the Duke Ferdinand—he was, in 
truth, mad. The terrible agony of his mind had 
wholly deprived him of reason. In his ravings 
he fancied himself a wolf, and one time stole 
away from his attendants, and was found in St. 
Martin’s churchyard digging a dead body from a 
grave. He was conveyed home; and being minis- 
tered to by a doctor was somewhat soothed, but 
still far from recovered. He fancied his own 
shadow followed and haunted him, and he strove 
to throttle it. He would lie down and say he was 
studying the art of patience; and when his atten- 
dants, at the Cardinal's desire, attempted to force 
him up, he bade them use him well, they were 
best : what he had done, he said, he had done; he 
would confess nothing. 

It was impossible to keep his malady a secret 
from the courtiers, and the Cardinal found he must 
feign somewhat to account for the strange distrac- 
tion that had befallen his brother. There was a 
rumour current for many years, that none of their 
family died, but there was seen the shape of an 
old woman, which, according to tradition, had 
been murdered by her nephews for her riches. 
So the Cardinal gave out that one night, as the 
Prince his brother sat up late at his books, such 
a figure had appeared to him; and upon his 
crying out for help, the gentlemen of his chamber 
had found him all in a cold sweat, and much 
altered, both in face and language ; and that since 
that apparition he had grown worse and worse, 
and it was much feared would not live. 

Bosola had now found his way to Milan, and 
requested and obtained a private audience of the 
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Cardinal. The latter did not wish him to know, 
by any means, that he had intelligence of the 
Duchess’s death; for, though in fact he had coun- 
selled it, the whole of the engagement had seemed 
to grow from Ferdinand. So, like the hypocrite he 
was, he asked Bosola after his sister ; and said he 
feared her sorrow must have worn her out, and that 
she should now take comfort from him ; and then, 
seeing Bosola look wildly, he asked the cause, 
and answered the question himself by suggesting it 
was the fortune of his master, the Prince, that 
dejected him; but he bade him be of happy com- 
fort, and promised he would make his fortune if he 
would do one thing for him. This one thing was 
to inquire out Antonio, who, the Cardinal said, 
was lurking in Milan, and to kill him. While he 
lived, he said, his sister could not marry, and he 
had thought of an excellent match for her. Bosola 
promised he would not freeze in the business, and 
said he wished to see Antonio above all sights in 
the world; and received further assurances of the 
Cardinal’s will to promote his fortunes. 

Bosola thought it strange that the Cardinal 
seemed not to have notice of the Duchess’s death ; 
but he suspected it was cunning, and resolved to 
follow his example and somehow find out this 
secret. 

It chanced that the Lady Julia had before seen 
him at Malfi, and had taken a fancy to him; and, 
now seeing him at Milan, like an utterly abandoned 
woman as she was, she scrupled not to make over- 
tures to him. Knowing how she stood with the 


Cardinal, he eagerly encouraged her, and they soon 


became familiar; and he told her that he had 
observed the Cardinal was grown wondrous melan- 
choly, and that, as he depended on him, he was 
most desirous of knowing the cause, which he 
intreated her to demand of him, and not to let him 
put her off with a feigned excuse. Julia promised 
to do this; and, to prove her sincerity, concealed 
him in a cabinet, where he could overhear all that 
passed between the Cardinal and herself. 

She had some difficulty in wheedling this secret 
from the Cardinal ; for she had lost all hold upon 
his affections or his fancy, and he was weary 
of her, and by any means would be quit of her. 
She did, however, by her pertinaciousness, at 
length succeed; but it was a fatal success to 
her. The Cardinal told her that, by his appoint- 
ment, the great Duchess of Malfi and two of her 
young children, a few nights since, were strangled. 
Julia was horror-stricken at these tidings, which 
were far different from any she had expected ; and, 
remembering that Bosola was privy to their dis- 
course, she could not help exclaiming that the 
Cardinal had undone himself. He asked her why; 
and she told him it lay not in her to conceal his 
secret. The Cardinal, who did not fully under- 
stand her meaning, tendered her a book, upon 
which to swear her to secrecy. She kissed the 
book; and then he told her, that now she should 
never utter it: her curiosity had undone her—she 
was poisoned with the book. Bosola, shocked at 
the thought of being the cause of this poor wretch’s 
death, rushed in, in the hope to save her. But 
it was too late. Julia, uttering the despairing cry 
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that she was about to go she knew not whither, 
co . 

The Cardinal's first feeling was intense rage at 
finding he was betrayed to Bosola, whom he 
threatened to tear to pieces; but a moment's re- 
flection taught him this was an idle threat, and he 
coolly said to Bosola that he knew him now for his 
fellow-murderer. He then endeavoured to work 
upon his avarice, urging him to kill Antonio ; and 
upon receiving Bosola’s renewed promise to that 
effect, he intrusted him with the master key of his 
lodgings, to show what trust he planted in him; bid- 
ding him to come to him after midnight, to help to 
remove the body of Julia to her own lodging, 
who he intended to give out had died of the 

lague. 

Bosola was staggered to see the Cardinal so 
bear up in blood, and seem so fearless; and he 
sallied forth in search of Antonio, not indeed with 
intent to fulfil his promise to the Cardinal, but, if 
possible, to put him into safety from the reach of 
these cruel biters that had got some of his blood 
already. It might be even that he would join 
with him in a revenge for the murder of the 
Duchess, who seemed to haunt him everywhere ; 
and he bethought him that the weakest arm 
was strong enough that struck with the sword 
of justice. But events were marching rapidly 
onward to their fated end. 

The Cardinal had given orders that none, upon 
their lives, should have conference with Prince 
Ferdinand without his knowledge; and he told 
those noblemen who had been in the habit of 
watching by the sick Prince, that they should not 
do so that night, as his Grace was very well reco- 
vered. They were not willing to retire from their 
duty; but the Cardinal pressed them strongly, 
assuring them that noise and change of object 
more distracted him, and that he was enjoined by 
his brother himself to request their absence. hey 
yielded accordingly ; and he made them promise 
upon their honours they would not approach him. 
He told them that possibly, to make trial of their 
promise, when his brother was asleep, he might 
himself rise and feign some of his brother’s mad 
tricks, and cry out for help, aud feign himself in 
danger. But they assured him they would keep 
their promise ; and one of them even said, jest- 
ingly, he would not come to him even if his throat 
were cutting, now he had protested against it. 
he Cardinal thanked them, and dismissed them 
all to bed. 

The reason why he would not suffer them about 
ils brother was because, at midnight, he might 
with better privacy carry Julia’s body to her own 
lodging. Left alone, he began unconsciously to 
valk to himself, wondering if Bosola would come 
‘J 4.8 appointment, and saying, when he had 
rerved his turn, he shoulddie. He little knew that 
Bosola was at that moment so near him, and over- 
heard him; but so it happened. The Cardinal 
passed on with a light, and the gallery in which 
he had parted from the nobles was left in utter 
darkness, 

Bosola stepped out into it ; and, expecting ev 
moment, from what he had heard, that his life 
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would be attacked, he resolved to stand upon his 
guard. He heard footsteps. They were those of 
Antonio, who had been conducted to the gallery 
by a servant in his interest, having admitted him 
into the palace, and who was now gone to feteh a 
lantern to assist him towards the Cardinal's cham- 
ber. Bosola, as Antonio approached him, taking 
him either for the Gatied one of his agenta, 
stabbed him with his sword. The servant at this 
moment returning with a light, Bosola discovered 
too late what he had done, and that Antonio, the 
man he would have served above his own life, 
was dying by his hand. Antonio learned from 
him, what he knew not till this last moment, that 
his wife and children were murdered. This sad 
tidings seemed to reconcile him to his own fate, 
for he had now no use to put his life to. He did 
not even ask the process of their death ; but, breath- 
ing a wish that his son might fly the Courts of 
princes, expired. Bosola, now frantic with despair, 
desired the servant to take up the body and follow 
him. 

The Cardinal was alone, reading, in his chamber. 
He was puzzled in a question about hell. The 
writer said, that in hell there was one material 
fire, and yet it should not burn all men alike. He 
could not understand it. He laid the book by. He 
thought how tedious was a guilty conscience. 
When he looked into the fish-pond in his garden, 
he fancied he saw a thing armed with a rake, that 
seemed to strike at him. This fancy now recurred 
to him, and he was brooding over it, when the 
hangings moved aside, and la, bearing An- 
tonio’s corpse, entered the chamber. He looked 
ghastly enough to the Cardinal’s eyes, and told 
him he was come to kill him. The Cardinal, terri- 
fied, called upon his guard for help. But Bosola 
had taken care to remove them. The Cardinal 
tried to bribe him with the promise to divide his 
revenues with him. His prayers and proffers were 
alike unseasonable in the mood of la. The 
Cardinal again called for the watch; but no one 
came. He was heard, indeed, by the nobles whom 
he had dismissed from their attendance upon his 
brother, but believing he was carrying out what he 
had talked of, they stirred not to his reseue. 
Bosola showed him the body of Antonio, whom he 
had slain unwittingly, and told him that when he 
killed his sister he took from Justice her balance 
and left her nought but her sword; and, weary 
of waiting longer, drew near and stabbed him. 
The Cardinal closed with his adversary, still call- 
ing loud for help; the lights were thrown over ; 
Bosola repeated his blow. The madman, Ferdi- 
nand, burst in, in the dark, armed with a sword, 
and wounded the Cardinal mortally, as he and 
Bosola were struggling in the rushes on the floor. 
In the seuffle, he gave la also his death-wonnd, 
who, in his turn, hearing Ferdinand’s voice, struck 
him down with his sword, crying out, that now his 
revenge was perfect ; that the last part of his life 


had done him best service. Ferdinand, as his life 
ebbed from him, seemed partially to recover his 
senses ; and his last words were, “ My sister! Omy 
sister! there is the cause of it.” 
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were aroused by the noise, now came in with lights, | him to die in so good a quarrel. And so he passed 
and were aghast at the scene before them. The! away from the scene of his crimes. 

Duke and Antonio dead—the Cardinal and Bosola| And thus perished these eminent but wretched 
dying. The Cardinal could only tell them to look to | brethren, leaving no more fame behind them than 
his brother, for he knew not that he was no more, | if one were to fall in a frost and leave his print in 
and to let himself be laid by and never thought| the snow; which as soon as the sun shines would 
of; and so he died. Bosola had just breath left to| melt away, both form and matter. . 

answer, when asked how Antonio came by his! And the son of Antonio, the offspring of that 
death, that it was in a mist, he knew not how; ill-fated marriage, was, when he came of age, esta- 
such a mistake it was as he had often seen in a| blished Duke of Calabria, in right of his mother 
play. It might be pain, he said, but no harm to ‘the unhappy Duchess of Malfi. 





THE DEAN OF BADAJOSB 
TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


BY THE LATE W. 8 ROSE, ESQ. 


Dear Rogers, at your hint I have been fain Such as his modest mansion found the man, 
To versify this pithy tale of Spain, To whom, due congees made, he thus began: 
Perhaps the growth of a more Southern shore, “Tam the Dean of Badajos. Is none 
Transplanted thither by invading Moor ; In Seville, the Castilles, or Arragon— 
Which, being graffed where it has taken root, Nay, not from Cadiz to the Pyrenees 

Hath changed the form and colour of the fruit. (Whatever are his honours or degrees)— 
Yet stringing rhymes upon a tale which flows But calls me Master ; yet were I by thee 

So neatly and so naturally in prose, Called scholar, it a higher praise would be. 
May seem to some (and some who know what's what) Instruct me but in magic, | intreat, 

Akin to tying bladders to a cat : And bind me to thy service, hands and feet.” 
Since—wind and wings to boot—when all is done, Although he piqued himself, as he might well, 
She cannot fly so well as she can run. On keeping the best company in hell, 

But you (I find) are backed by La Fontaine : Torribio dwelt not (as my story teaches) 

He in a preface says, “that stories gain In candied courtesies and flowery speeches ; 


By being versed,” and—what might make me bold, But bluntly said, “he had met such ill return 
And them whose stories, like my own, are old— From all that had repaired to him to learn, 


“ That stories gain by being often told.” It was his firm resolve, that never more 

His word and yours should justify my deed ; Would he reveal his prostituted lore.” 

But, as few now his pleasant pages read, —“ And has the great Torribio been repaid 

Your warranty must keep my bark afloat ; In such base coin?” the Dean of Badajos said, 

And victualled for short venture is the boat. | And—as if such a thought had fired his blood— 

Sesaiocicapanicaabeciseontbetia Poured forth so loud, so long, and large a flood 

The Dean of Badajos was (report hath sed) _Of saws and sentences against the crime 

A scholar and a ripe one, and well read Of foul ingratitude, in prose and rhyme, 

In all the arts and sciences which rank a All on a foam with honest hate and scorn, 

Man highest in the schools of Salamanca, That, by the furious torrent overborne, 

Coimbra or Alcala; nor was to seek The sage confessed, “he could no more repel 





In law or logic, Latin or in Greek : 


The advances of a man who spoke so well : 
In schoolmen versed, in poets, epic, tragic, 


‘He would instruct him; he would be his host ;” 


And comic, he knew everything but magic. And from his window cried, “ Jacintha, roast 
To lack such knowledge was a source of pain; | A brace of partridges” (this window looked 
For none (he deemed) could show that secret vein, | Upon the kitchen where Jacintha cooked : 
Of all the learned men that lived in Spain. His cook and faithful housekeeper was she); 
At last, and when least hoped, within his reach, | Adding, “the Dean of Badajos sups with me ;’ 
He heard of one that could the science teach, | Next touched his pupil’s brow, and said (let not 
Who at Toledo lived, of little fame ; The words by thee, good reader, be forgot), 
And Don Torribio was his style and name. “Ortobolan, Pistrafier, Ornagriouf :” 
; Then of his zeal and art gave present proof; 

Scarce of his name assured and his abode, Opened his books, and with his pupil fell 
The dean was on his mule and on his road. To work on sign and sigil, spirit and spell. 
He lighting at Toledo, to a lone, 
Mean dwelling by his muleteer was shown : Master and scholar little time had read, 
And, as if all was moulded on one plan, Before a knock, strange voice,and heavy tread 
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Were heard: and lo! Jacintha, and with her 
A squat, square man, that seemed a messenger! 
Breathless he was, and fiery hot with haste, 
Splashed to the eyes, and booted to the waist, 
This courier was postillion to my lord 

Bishop of Badajos ; and he brought word, 
“The bishop (who had for a long time been 
Ailing, and who was uncle to the dean) 

Had had an apoplectic stroke, and lay 

Upon his death-bed when he came away.” 

The dean, intent upon his long-sought art, 
Cursed messenger and uncle—but apart— 
And gravely bade the man return ; “he would 
Follow (he added) with what haste he could :” 
But hardly was he gone before the twain 
Wizard and dean, were at their work again. 


Vainly, for lo! new messengers! but more 


Worth hearing were the tidings which they bore. 


This new arrival was a deputation, 

Sent by the Chapter, who, in convocation, 
Since the dean’s uncle, their right reverend lord, 
The bishop, had been called to his reward, 
Had chosen him-—as fittest found—to keep, 
And feed and fold his houseless, hungry sheep. 
Upon this hint Torribio spake: he paid 

The bishop a brief compliment, and said, 

“He upon this occasion might fulfil 

His promises; nor did he doubt his will. 

He had not yet informed him, he had a son, 
Who, wanting not in mother wit, had none 
lor the dark sciences : whom he had ceased 
To press upon this point, and made a priest : 
Nor better told his beads, nor said his credo, 
In all the many churches of Toledo. 


“Then, since his pupil could not be at once 
A bishop and a dean, and must renounce 
‘The lesser dignity, he would outrun 
His wishes, if he gave it to his son.” 
Embarrassed was the dean; but cleared his eve 
And cloudy forehead, and thus made reply : 
“It grieves me—grieves me greatly to refuse 
The first small boon for which Torribio sues ; 
But a rich cousin, by my kin well seen, 
One that is only fit to be a dean, 
And who has promised I shall be his heir, 
Looks to my deanery ; and, should I dare 
Withhold the prize for which he hopes, I should 
Anger each man and woman of my blood. 
But a poor deanery in Estremadura 
Ill fits his son, to whom I would assure a 
More fittiag and more profitable boon, 
And surely this could compass late or soon. 
Sooner or later, some new prize must fall ; 
And, since I must obey my clergy’s call, 
Follow me, I beseech, and you shall be 
Friend, councillor, and all in all to me: 
Leave not, dear master (‘tis my prayer) half done 
lhe work you have so happily begun ; 
And reckon on his gratitude, who knows 
lhe measure of the mighty debt he owes.” 
After some pause, Torribio gave consent, 
And with him to his see of Badajos went ; 
Where, as if he had filled the high vicar’s stall, 
He was to the archbishop all in all; 





Nay, by his conduct earned, and tongue and pen, 
Golden opinions of all sorts of men. 


Beneath the guidance of so good a master, 
The bishop, if more cautiously, moved faster 
In magic (for more steady was his pace), 
Than when he first began to run that race ; 
Learned study with his duties to combine— 
And shaped himself, withal, so just a line, 
That throughout Spain, in country, town, and court, 
Fame of his worth and wisdom made report. 
When lo! into his lap—unlooked for—fell a 
New plumb, the archbishopric of Compostella. 
I should want words to tell how, at their loss, 
Men—priests and people—mourned in Badajos : 
Whose Canons (their last token of respect) 
Besought their parting prelate to select 
One from among his many friends, to be 
His successor in that afflicted see. 


The occasion was not by Torribio lost, 
Who for his son again besought the post, 
And was again refused the vacant place ; 
But that with all imaginable grace 
“The archbishop felt such sorrow, felt such shame, 
At so postponing his preceptor’s claim : 
But could he a yet older claim withstand? 
That of Don Ferdinand de Lara, grand 
Constable of Castille: for service done, 
He sought the windfall for a natural son. 
Bound to this lord” (though visible relation 
Was none between them) “ by old obligation, 
He paid a debt; and hence might be inferred, 
How well with all he kept his plighted word.” 
This fact, however it might make him grieve, 
Torribio had the goodness to believe ; 
At his rare fortune that had gained the good, 
Which he had lost, rejoiced as best he could ; 
And, as before at Badajos, went to dwell at 
His see of Compostella with the prelate. 


So little there those two were to remain, 

That the remove was hardly worth their pain, 

Soon the archbishop to a better home 

Was summoned by a chamberlain from Rome, 

With scarlet hat and brief: “the holy father 

(That brief declared in full) desired to gather 

Wisdom and knowledge from his mouth, whose 
name 

Was noised through Christendom by clamorous 
fame ; 

And left him power again to appoint—that lesser 

Might be his Church's sorrow—his successor.” 

Torribio was not with his reverend chief 

When the pope’s chamberlain brought hat and 
brief. 

He to Toledo for some days had gone, 

It chanced, upon a visit to his son, 

Who (for his course had been more slow than sure) 

Was living there upon a paltry cure ; 

But, being now returned, was spared the pain 

Of suing for the vacant see in vain. 

Him the archprelate went to meet ; he prest 

With open arms Torribio to his breast ; 

And cried, “ You have heard good news, now 
hear the best. 
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Now have I two to tell, instead of one: ‘Scarce hinted at the hat he had laid down, 

I have been made a cardinal ; and your son | When he exchanged it for the triple crown, 

A cardinal as well shall briefly be, | But limited his suit to one short prayer: 

Or I have no credit with the holy see. -“ Would he now make his helpless son his care? 
I had predestined him my vacant throne: He would be well contented with possessing 
But—mark Ais evil fortune, nay, my own— The means of life, if sweetened with his blessing 
My mother, left at Badajos, when we He on his part renounced each brighter vision, 
Were called to Compostella, wrote to me, /And sought but for his needs such small provision 
While you, dear sir, were to Toledo gone, As might supply (enough would be a feast) 

Unless my mitre was bestowed on Don The wants of a philosopher and priest.” 

Pablos de Salazar, her ancient friend Meanwhile to him, that deemed he'd gained his 
And her confessor, it would be her end ; scope, 

And such, I well believe, would be the case. And knew enough of magic for a pope, 

Now put yourself, dear master, in my place : _And now could ill frequent the Sabbath revels 
Say, would you kill your mother?’ and he sighed. | Of witches with hobgoblins, ghosts and devils, 
Not of a kind to counsel matricide, His friend Torribio had become a thorn 

Torribio was, in truth or in appearance, In the flesh, athing no longer to be borne: 
Content, nor cursed the beldam’s interference. The holy father took his line, and stout 
But—would you sift the story—she whose will In the resolve forthwith to pluck it out, 

The pious son pretended to fulfil, Eyed the magician with a mien severe, 

This earnest advocate, was old, and fat, And to his suppliantcried, “ I grieve to hear 

And foolish, seeing but her maid and cat ; You, under false pretences of appliance 

And, as on all sides it was said (Heaven bless her), | ‘To hidden studies and mysterious science, 

Knew not the very name of her confessor. Dabble with spell, and deal with demon—crimes 
Was it not rather at the instigation The Christian Church hath punished in all times, 
Of a Gallician lady, a relation It would much irk me to pronounce your doom; 
Of this Don Pablos, it was brought about, But, if you four days hence are found in Rome, 
A hospitable widow and devout ? Beware the secular arm, lest you expire, 

Thus mnch is sure: the prelate used to vaunt As well your sins deserve, in penal fire.” 





He ended frowning; but, unmoved in look, 


This pious woman's wine of Alicant, 
Torribio heard the threat; and simply spoke 


Called her unfailing flask “the widow’s cruise,” 


And often blessed her ollas and ragouts. _Anew the three mysterious words reversed, 
(Words not to be forgot) by him rehearsed 
However this might be, in friendly sort When he received the dean beneath his roof— 
Master and pupil sought the papal court, Ortoloban, Pistrafier, Ornagriouf: 
Wherein as well the cardinal was seen, And called aloud (as he whilere had done) 
As everywhere he heretofore had been: From the open window, “ You need dress but one 
As popular with priest as pope, a vote, a Partridge, Jacintha ; for my friend, the dean, 
Word from his lips, sufficed to rule the rota. Does not sup with me.” Then evanished clean 
While thus acknowledged pope and priesthood’s The scholar’s vision: on the clock he cast 
guide, His eyes, and saw but one short hour had past, 
Yea, in his height of fame the pontiff died. Since, with intent to study magic lore, 
And, lo! unanimous the conclave were He had first darkened Don Torribio’s door : 
In calling him to fill Sir Peter's chair. An hour which seemed to fill his every wish up— 
The holy father solemnly proclaimed, That made him from a simple dean a bishop, 
A private audience Don Torribio claimed ; Bishop, archbishop, cardinal and pope ; 
And wept for pleasure while he kissed his feet, | Yet all was but a bubble blown from soap: 


Who filled so worthily the sacred seat. | He in that hour had stirred not from his stool, 
He then to faithful services referred, And that short hour had stamped him knave ané 
And to the pope recalled his plighted word : fool. 
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THE ROUNDHEADS BEFORE PONTEFRACT. 
(Concluded from page 753, Vol. XVII.) 


‘Tue besieged still continued to hold out; and if he was excepted he would take his fortune, and 
though weakened by constant watching and their | would not have so many worthy gentlemen perish 
untiring defence of the castle, and disheartened by for his sake.” 

some desertions, they resolved to defy their enemies | It is very clear from this statement that some of 
to the last. Lambert, in the letter which he had the Cavaliers, urged by their desperate state, would 
caused to be thrown over the walls, bore testimony | have sacrificed Morrice, and surrendered the place. 
to the gallantry of the Royalists, telling them that Paulden continues: “ Upon this, I desired the 
he knew they were gallant men, and was desirous Governor to send somebody else in my place, for 
of preserving as many of them as he could; but | I had promised solemnly I would never consent to 
his hands were bound, and he was compelled to deliver him up; so they went out and concluded, 
except six of them whose lives he could not save. and signed the articles, and after signing of them 
Their names could not be disclosed until the treaty | they brought to usin the castle the names of the 
was signed by the Governor; the rest should have | excepted persons, whereof the governor was the 
permission to return to their homes in safety, and first.” The names of the excepted have already 
he would obtain for them an easy composition for | been given. Death had removed Captain William 
their delinquency. The letter was conveyed to | Paulden, who was carried off by a fever soon after 
Morrice, who forthwith summoned a council. After | his gallant attempt to capture Rainsborough. The 
some deliberation on its contents, the Cavaliers | following letter is from Colonel Bright. The des- 
resolved not to deliver up any person without the | patch of ten troops of horse into Leicestershire to 
consent of the Governor; and a reply to Lambert remain on free quarter, shows that the surrender 
was accordingly prepared, in which they stated | of the castle was now considered inevitable by the 
that they were sensible of his kindness and civility,| Roundheads, while it exhibits the state of that 
but were bound in honour to reject his offer, and “county at this period. 

would never be guilty of so base a thing as to 
deliver up their companions. Paulden states that COLONEL BRIGHT TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 
the garrison, originally comprising five hundred 
men, had by this time been reduced to one hun- 
dred and forty; many of those who were now 
within the walls being unfit for active duty. “The 
Governor,” he says, “sent six officers out of the 
castle to treat with the same number named by 
Major-General Lambert. Of our number I was 


“Capt. Baynes,—Yours I received, and thank- 
fully acknowledge your respects and care in the 
procuring equal encouragement for my regiment 
with others; and except you be pleased to take 
the trouble in getting the 1012l. 10s. charged 
upon Herefordshire, I shall have little fruits of that 
one. When we met we told them we came to | *signment. You may put my hand to the warrant. 
capitulate about the surrender of the castle, but I have acquainted Colo. Maulyverer, who desires 
they could not expect that we would deliver our- | You & do the like to his. If you could procure 
selves up to execution; upon which Colonel Bright, ;™° 4 bill of Exchange to receive 10121i. 10s. of 
the first of the commissioners, told us that he had | Mr. Beale of York, it would be a special favour, 
authority from Major-General Lambert to engage | of which you put me in hopes. We have sent ten 
that none of us that treated should be any of the | ‘Tops of horse into Leicestershire, there to remain 
excepted persons. We told him that perhaps the | UPO" free quarter till the warrants be satisfied. 
Governor might be one of them ; he answered that This day one of the Castillians brought a letter 
he did believe the Major-General did not so much |from the General to the Major-General, the sub- 
look upon the Governor as some that had betrayed | stance whereof for. . . . which were granted the 
the castle to us when it was taken. So we parted | Commissioners named on our part; but it being 

so near night we cannot expect their return till 


for that time without concluding anything.” On 
the return of the deputation to the castle, the | to-morrow. This is all the progress that is made, 


(rovernor was made acquainted with all that had |to-morrow will produce more. I wholly rely upon 


passed, some of them telling him that Bright had |Your endeavours for your monies from Hereford- 


engaged that he should not be f th 1, shire: shal] say no more but that I am 
7 ca 1 teainenphswed, “ Yor. real friend and servt., 


an assertion the truth of which Morrice seemed to | 

doubt ; for Paulden says, “The Governor asked me | “J. Buon. 
what I thought of it. I plainly told him I thought | “3 March, 1648. 

he was intended to be one, and repeated to him| “Your trouble is desired in the delivery of the 
the very words that Colonel Bright had spoke, enclosed according to direction: I am ignorant 
which made me suspect he would be excepted, | where he lodgeth.” 

because he had not engaged that the Governor | 

should not be, but left it ambiguous. Then one of} Another letter from Margetts, a fortnight later, 
our commissioners told him that Lieutenant-Colonel | shows that the articles of the treaty are not settled. 
Crooke had assured him that our Governor was The delivering up of Morrice and the other ex- 
none of the excepted; upon which he resolved we cepted persons is a sine qua non with the Major- 
should go out and conclude, saying generously, that General. 
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40 THE ROUNDHEADS 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sr.—I received yours by Colonel Lilburne’s 
map, and also yours by the last post. Yours to 
the Council we read, and considered and appointed 
Lt. Col. Carter and Ma. Smithson to return our 
present to you thereupon. Those you mentioned 
to the Major Generall which should have been 

imparted to the Council never were ; for I spake to 
the Ma. General of it last night, and he tells me 
that he remembers not that he ever received any 
such thing; but I perceive you mistook in your 
direction, for you directed the Ma. General's letter 
to Colonel Bright, and his to the Ma. General; eo 
that it never came to light (as I conceive little of 
that nature will throngh those hands). I cleared 
you on the point of carelessness in your agitation 
before the officers, and in it they were satisfied. 
We are just now going to treat with the Castil- 
lians, and this day (I think) we shall either agree 
or break off the Treaty. ‘Therefore I can add no 
more, but the great sense I have of those many 
bonds of engagement you are pleased to lay upon 
him who is, “Sr., 

“ Yor. most affectionately to serve you, 
“'THos. MARGE?TS. 


“ Pont., 17 Mar., 1648."’ 


The next letter is from Colonel Lilburne, whose 
feelings towards the garrison may be inferred from 
the fact of his name appearing among the signa- 
tures to the death-warrant of the King. It an- 
nounces the news of the surrender of the castle, 
incidentally mentions the horse-racing at Clifford 
Moor, the wish of the Roundheads to raze the 
castle of Pomfret, and the quartering of the troops 
in distant counties, 


COLONEL ROBERT LILBURNE TO CAPT. ADAM BAYNES, 


“Sr.—I give you very kind thanks for your 
letter by this post, and your readiness to accom- 
modate the gentlemen (my friends) with the 
money ; but I have one suite more unto you (which 
I hope Mr. Beale nor Mr. Goldsmith will think 
much at), and that is to desire you to pay unto Mr. 
Jacob Towley, at the Golden Leg, Cheapside, 
London, one hundred pounds for my use and to 
charge it upon me here, for I am shortly to return, 
and know not how to be supplied with money un- 
less you help me to this return, which I hope, if 
possible, you will do it for me, and let me receive 
two words from you by the next. Mr. Margetts 
being come up with the news of surrender of this 

castle will (I know) acquaint you more fully with 
particulars than I can write, that I shall not need 
to trouble you with oe nor would I wil- 
lingly be the relater of the bad success your horse 
had at Clifford Moor. The chief news is now that 
the grand jury at York, the judge, and committee, 
and all most all this country, are about petitioning 
to get this castle pulled dow! n. Our forces are sent 
several ways to quarter; viz.: Major Generall’s, 
part to Lincolnshire part to Darbyshire, and I 
think your troop is one that goes to the latter; 
my regiment, part in Rutlandshire and part in 
Leicestershire, and my major about Newark ; Col. | 
Rookeby, part in Darbyshire, three troops in Leices- 
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tershire, and two in Lancashire; Col. Bright's 
regiment about Chesterfield and Rotherham, Col. 
Fairfax in the West Riding, Col. Mauleverar in 
Nottinghamshire, Col. Wastall’s in the North 
Riding, and the loose companies in the East 
Riding, and one troop there, and one about Don- 
caster, and one in Cleveland. This is all at pre- 
sent from 
“Your very assured friend and servant, 
“ Ros. Lineurse. 
“ Pontef. 24th Mar., 1648. 
“Capt. Baynes.” 

We must here again have recourse to our narra- 
tive. We are told that on the names of the ex- 
cepted persons being announced to the garrison, 
they were deeply affected. The deputation was 
again charged to meet and confer with the Round- 
head commissioners, and Lambert was intreated to 
allow them six days, during which Morrice and 
his companions in distress might try and effect 
their escape, aided by the garrison. Lambert con- 
sented to this proposal, ‘ ‘ provided the rest would 
surrender at the expiration of that time and engage 
never again to advise or take up arms against the 
Parliament.” These terms were agreed to. 

The next day the garrison made two or three 
demonstrations as if for a sally, but retired each 
time without any attempt. On the morrow they 
avain prepared themselves ; and this time, although 
the Roundheads were relieving guard, and their 
numbers consequently doubled, they charged with 
such resolution that Morrice and Blackburne broke 
through them, and dashed across the country un- 
scathed. The other four retreated with their 
friends into the castle. 

On the night of the fourth day the besiege: 
made a third sally ; but their enemies, warned by 
experience, were too well prepared for them ; they 
were beaten back, and Ensign Smith, one of the 
excepted persons, fell; but his body was borue oft 
by his friends, and buried in the chapel of Saint 
Clement. 

The garrison now Legan to deliberate on some 
plan for the safety of the remaining three excepted 
men. They found that force would be of no avail, 
and therefore hoped to effect by artifice what could 
not be achieved by daring. Many parts of the vast 
castle were in ruins, owing to the sieges it had 
| sustained ; and a place was found where Austwick, 
Ashby, and Floyd were hidden, walled up, and 
furnished with a month’s provisions. “They hid 
| themselv es,” says Paulden, “in a private sally- 
| port (whic ‘+h we had covered, designing to take the 
castle again by it when there should happen a fair 
opportunity). Hence they made their escape the 
next night after the castle was surrendered, and 
all lived till after the King’s return.” On the 
morning of the 24th of March, 1648-9, a shout 
was heard from the garrison ; and soon after word 
was sent to the Major-General that the remaining 
three exempted persons had effected their escape, 
and that the Cavaliers were prepared to surrender 
; | the next day. 

Lambert evidently doubted this tale; and on the 
morrow, when the garrison parenenees, and the 
| Royalists defiled before him, narrowly examined 
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each individual, but, satisfied that those he sought 
were not among them, he treated them with much 
consideration, and affected not to be displeased 
“that the brave soldiers had happily escaped.” 

There were found in the castle forty barrels of 
owder, but the besieged were evidently not so 
well provided with shot. ‘They had provisions, 
however, for two months. 

The committee at York, rejoiced at the reduc- 
tion of Pomfret, sent letters to the Parliament 
jutreating that this and other castles in the county 
might be demolished. On receipt of these letters 
the House ordered and resolved, “That 300/. per 
annum, out of the demesnes of Pomfret, be settled 
on Major-General Lambert and his heirs for ever, 
in respect of his many great and eminent services 
performed, with much care, courage, and fidelity 
by the said Major-General in the northern parts, 
as well against the Scots’ army the last summer 
as against the forces of Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
and others, and in reducing the castle of Pontefract, 
Leing the last garrison in England that held out 
against the Parliament; and in respect of his 
extraordinary charge therein, he not having been 
allowed any pay as Major-General. Ordered that 
this vote be sent with a letter of thanks and re- 
spect from the House, and that Mr. Chaloner 
prepare it.” 

It was also ordered that the castle of Pomfret 
be at once dismantled, and rendered untenable for 
the future. The following letters to Captain Baynes 
are from the Major-General. The first, which is 
without date, expresses his satisfaction at the decree 
of Parliament :-— 


“Sin,—I am glad to hear that Pontefract Castle 
is to be demolished. I beseech you make it your 
business to expedite that work, and, if possible, 
procure the votes and orders to them that are to 
see it done to be sent down by the next post. I 
pray you advise with the Judge Advocate therein, 
and neglect no time to expedite it (as well you 
know) very much concerns the quiet of these parts. 
I lave no more for the present, but remain 

“ Your assured loving friend, 
“J. Lamperr.” 


_The next, written in all probability a few days 
aiterwards, acknowledges the receipt of the order 
of the House for the demolition of the castle :— 


“Sin,—I have received yours (for which I give 
you thanks), and also the order for demolishing of 
Pontefract Castle, and have great assurance of the 
citectual and speedy demolishing thereof; all men 
declaring much freeness for the effecting thereof. 
l pon Monday next the workmen begin, and, first, 
tuey are to take down the great tower. Sir, I 
desire you to continue your intelligence : which is 
all at present from 

“Your assured friend to serve you, 


. “J. Lampert. 
April 7, 1649.” 


) A third, bearing the same date, refers to a former 
—_ which is, unfortunately, not in our collection, 
; expresses tome disappointment at the amount 
vf the spoil to be acquired :— 


MAJOR GENERAL LAMBERT TO CAPTAIN JOHN 
BAYNES. 


“Sir,—I wrote to you a large letter the last 
week concerning business; but not being rightly 
directed it was returned to me again this week, 
which I have here enclosed sent you, and give you 
thanks for your care and pains in my business. 
have made inquiries into the Queen's Revenues 
about Pontefract, and find it to be a very distracted 
thing, there being very little demaine land; but 
so much as is [ intend to get surveyed, and to 
bring the particulars thereof with me when I come 
up, which I intend to do very shortly. I also 
purpose to make inquiry of some other demaine 
lands belonging to the same revenue here in the 
north, that it may be, with convenience, the want 
of the other may be supplied. 

“TI desire you to advise with my friends above. 
And if you have so much time, to return me an 
answer by the next post: which ia all at present 
from “Yr, assured friend, 

“J. Lampert. 

“ April the 7th, 1649." 


Another letter from Margetts completes our 
series. It speaks of the approaching trial of 
Morrice and Blackburne, who, about a fortnight 
after their escape from Pomfret, were seized in 
Lancashire, while inquiring for an outward-bound 

° rr . + 
ship. ‘They were immediately conveyed to York 
and secured in the castle. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES, 


“Sr.—Since my last, dated on Saturday, at 
York, I understand by Colonel Rokeby that the 
YILi. 11s. charged for me upon Norfolk is an over- 
charge, as well as another sum charged for him; 
and the Marshalls of the North with the Norfolk 
Committee either have or are about to make appear 
to the committee for the army, so that that money 
is not likely to be received there but to be charged 
somewhere. You may please to remember that 
991i. 11s. is part of the money I received from 
Coll. Rokeby at Bedford, and which he is to receive 
again; therefore I earnestly desire that upon the 
discharge mine may be charged with his. 

“I pray remember the business of Lieutenant 
Wrench, and get a Commission for his Trial either 
here or by the Council of War, that he may have 
justice and his enemies may not be his judges. 
Understanding since my coming hither that a Com- 
mission was sent to Ma. Gen]. Lambert at his last 
going to London for the trying of Morris, I desire 
you will please to move the Ma. General to 
authorise and appvint .some fit persons here to 
meet and consult about the preparing of a charge 
and examination of witnesses in order to his Trial 
against his running down, and to give order for his 
sending for to that purpose if he so think fit. And 
if so, 1 humbly offer that Major Cotterell may be 
one. Desiring you to present my most humble 
services to the Major-General, 

“] remain, Sr., 

“ Your most affectionate friend to serve you, 

“ Tuos. Mancerrs. 

“ Pontct. 19 Jany. 1649.” 
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We are not informed of the delinquency of the | met their fate with great fortitude, proclaiming 
Lieutenant Wrench here mentioned; but among /| their loyalty with their last breath. On the nigh, 
the papers now before us is one from this indi-| of the 20th of August they made an attempt t 
vidual of a later date, addressed to Captain Adam | escape from their prison. Morrice, by means of, 
Baynes, thanking him for his attention to sundry | rope, had lowered himself from the wall ; but his 
commissions, and offering an exchange of courte- | companion, less fortunate, fell, and broke his leg. 
sies, stating that he has “now left the army and Morrice generously refused to quit his friend, and 
become a countryman.” The reader will not marvel they were both retaken. 
at the anxiety of Margetts that Wrench’s enemies; ‘The postscript of a letter from Cornet John 
“may not be his judges,” while he suggests that Baynes, dated York, Aug. 21, 1649, informs hi: 
Major Cotterell, doubtless a relative of the Round- cousin that “Morris and Blackburne were near 
head Governor of Pomfret, may be one of the escaping last night: they had got over the castle 
witnesses against Morrice. wall, but were taken ere they got over the moat 

In the meantime, the Roundheads proceeded with To-morrow they are to be executed, with abou 
the demolition of a fortress long renowned in our thirty other prisoners.” Another letter, full of 
English annals ; and, in a short period, little was | business details, dated the 25th of August, has the 
left to tell of its former vastness. Among the following words in a postscript:—‘“ Morris and 
papers of the Fairfax family preserved at Denton | Blackburne executed on Thursday last.” 
was an account of the sums paid for the work of} Austwick, Ashby, and Floyd, who quitted their 
destruction, as well as those realised by the sale of , place of concealment the night after the surrender 
materials. There was—* the Round Tower, “the of the castle, made their escape, and lived to see) 
Barbarcan Wall,” “the earthen mount called the Restoration. Captain Thomas Paulden tell 
Nevill’s Mount,” “the King’s Tower,” “the Queen’s us that he followed the fortunes of the exiled 
Tower,” “the Gascoynge Tower,” “ the Great Kit- Prince, by whom he was on several occasions sent 
chen,” “Great Hall,” and many other divisions, to England on secret service. On one of them he 
all attesting its ancient grandeur. The lead alone was apprehended, and brought before Cromwell; 
sold for upwards of 1,600/, a very large sum in| but denying his name, they could get nothing 
those days. from him. He was, however, sent to the Gate 

Morrice and Blackburne were brought to trial at | House, whence he escaped with his friend, Cowper, 
the York assizes, before Judges Thorp and Pulles- | by throwing pepper in the keeper’s eyes. “ I went 
ton, for levying war against the Parliament. They beyond sea,” he continues; “ and upon King Charles 
took exceptions against the jury, and pleaded the , the Second’s Restoration returned into England, ae- 
statute of Henry the Eighth, which indemnifies companiedwithmy old companion, Loyalty, and with 
every man who takes up arms in defence of his the usual companion of that, Poverty. The firs 
Sovereign. It appeared that they had no com-' never quitted me; the other, by the favour ané 
mission from the King. Morrice pleaded that he bounty of the Duke of Buckingham, was maé 
had received one from the Prince of Wales; when tolerable.” In 1702, being then in the 78th year 
the judges told him that the Prince was a subject of hisage, having survived most of his friends, ani 
like himself, and, if apprehended, would be tried all who had taken part in the transactions her 
as he was. After a tedious trial, they were found narrated, he wrote his account of the capture ¢ 
guilty, and sentence of death passed upon them. the castle, and the attempt to carry off Rain 
Colonel Bethel endeavoured to procure a reprieve, borough, which, in 1711, was reprinted, for th 
and wrote to Fairfax with that view; but the death benefit of his widow. Oldmixon either never sa¥ 
of Rainsborough was urged: and as it was then, this tract, or doubted the truth of it; for in bi 
and for a long time afterwards, firmly believed “ History of the Stuarts,” printed some years after 
that the Royalists were despatched by Morrice to wards, he insists that the death of Rainsborougt 
murder that individual, the sentence was confirmed; was planned by Morrice, an assertion which is cer 
and on the 23rd of August, 1649, Morrice and tainly negatived by the very circumstantial nar 
Blackburne were hung at ‘T'yburn, near York. They rative of Paulden. 

A. 


FEMALE BACHELORS. 


[Oberline College has lately awarded diplomas to eight young ladies, one of whom was colomed, who has complete 
the ladies’ course.— American Paper.} 


In such an academic course 
Behold a new rotation, 
Where Students turn to Bachelors 
Before matriculation. 
Rory Oar. 
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WHAT I8 IT ALL ABOUT? 


« Ease her! stop her!” is the cry we would now |being seized with a temporary delusion arising 
fain raise to all on board the Britannia, and espe- |from some contemptible cause, “ some chance, some 
cially to those heated people who, looking not trick not worth an egg?’ Has any one—any one, 
beyond the engine-room, are still recklessly busy we say—not heard and read it? It is a fact that 
in “getting up the steam.” That rash “'Take a all history, and not least English history, confirms. 
turn a-head” of our (ina conventional sense) noble And here we come faceto face with a fact having 
captain, and the tremendous promptitude with an all-important bearing on the present question. 
which it was obeyed, have been conveying us too English history is very like other histories in this 
fast in on a bad coast. It is time to look to it matter, with one exception. Our chief madnesses 
when the ship seems straining on towards those have almost all arisen from one single cause, the 
shoals and rocks where it has so often taken the present cause. John Bull is, to vary the words of 
best skill and efforts of our best commanders—in- Hamlet, only mad south south-east—none madder; 
cluding “even the pilot that weathered the storm” when the wind’s northerly, or anywhere but from 
—to save us from going to pieces. We mean those Romewards, he knows a hawk from a_ handsaw, 
shoals and rocks laid down clearly enough, and a sham from a thing, a humbug from a truth, the 
under various warning names, such as Persecution ridiculous from the terrible—none better. He 
and Intolerance, Malice and Uncharitableness, in a will take a good deal of what is meant for insult 
valuable chart 1800 years old, but which many and injury, and stand contemptuous, like a man ; 
later chart-vendors, who by that craft have their but at the first flare of a red rag, down goes his 
living, seek to persuade us, sometimes successfully, head and up go his heels, and he rushes about 
we can never, in these days of light, be in any bellowing, Ake a Bull. In so far as those furies 
danger of running upon. arise and result in a repugnance to priestcraft and 

That “turn a-head” of our occasionally stout spiritual slavery, we concur, admire, and rejoice. 
little captain—the aspirant “commander of the’ But they have not often, and never entirely, had 
Channel Fleet ’’—was, we say, a tremendous mis- such good sourees—sometimes no better cause can 
take. He did not calculate on the ear-rending be found than that, nationally, we have “a screw 
echo which his quietly-uttered words were to loose” in that part of our mental constitution. 
awaken fore and aft, aloft and below. He meant Still more seldom have they had such good results ; 
no harm—he spoke unthinkingly and nonchalantly; almost always, on the contrary, leading John to 
assuredly he would not have spoken at all if he play the fool as well as the tyrant, to disgrace his 
had thought his mistake would have multiplied own religion, and, through evil and indirect means, 
itself ten-millionfold, and his words come back strengthen and dignify the opposing, and, in fool- 


with such assenting yells. born terror at imaginary chains, to load and rivet 
en ee — | those he really bore. 
aon Gare & Hem We Sees | _ What need of proof and instance? Whose 


As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air.” 


mind does not, at the first hint of the subject, fly 
. _back first, but not only, to the “ Popish Plot” 

“What!” cries some one—“not only a Prime of the seventeenth century—that most hideous page 
Minister, but a whole nation, in error ?—atolerably of English history? Think for a moment of the 
unpudent Sir Oracle are you! Are we to have idiotical origin, and yet the long continuance and 
infallible Magazines as well as infallible Churches? ferocious cruelties, of that alarm. “The proceed- 
Doff your false colours, and show the red.” Patience ings on ‘the Popish Plot,” says Charles James 
and mercy, good reader. We have not a rag of Fox, “must ever be considered as an indelible 
red about us; and if retaining a love for any flag disgrace upon the English nation, in which the 
that flies, it is for that old blue-and-yellow, now so. Parliament, judges, juries, witnesses, prosecutors, 
wofully bedabbled, and which we are about, inthis} have all their respective, though certainly not 
present case, to desert and resist. Against all odds equal shares.” Yes, there—in the disgrace being 
and all appearances, we shall and do say—and | truly that of the nation—is what distinguishes 
hope the reader will wait till he hear the why— | that from other bloody spots in our history, where 
that, so far as the nation has joined the “alarm andthe rulers, often not only identical with but 
indignation” cry, there is a national mistake—a antagonistic to the people, were the only real 
wide, wild, dangerous mistake. If that seems offenders. But that period, from 1678 to 1683, 
audacious—another “insult” and “assumption ”"—| belongs emphatically to the people. And what a 
0 much the more reason we plead, seeing that we | marvel and a lesson it is! A sensible e for 
can have no interest or object, save truth and jus-,five years stark mad; a courageous people for five 
tice, in maintaining so unpopular and hazardous a| years in abject terror; a generous and clement 
position, to lend us an amazed and compassionate, people for five years imbruing their hands in 
if not a willing ear. Innocent blood, to discover at the end that they 

What has been may be again; and nations Aave | had surrendered their senses, and their 


courage, 

—_ mad. Has no one ever before heard of a/and their humanity, at the bidding of half-a-dozen 
ole hation—a whole nation in a sense much/perjurers, of intellect as contemptible as their 
more literal than is applicable to the present case— crimes were enormous; that the Parliament had 
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proscribed, and the courts condemned, and the 
scaffold reeked, all for nothing—for a lie. What 
@ lesson was here! and how soon and often it was 
forgot! Similar follies and crimes have been per- 
petrated over and over again, though not on the 
same scale as to extent and duration, and in forms 
modified according to the character of the age. 
The people were as generally deluded with as 
baseless a cheat when, in 1780, Lord George 
Gordon, with his body-guard of 50,000 men, and 
his cart-loads of petitions, as “numerously and 
respectably signed” as those of the last two months, 
made London the scene of battle and conflagration 
for a whole week. Even in 1529, the peopl 
measured by numbers and by popular manifesta- 


tions, had not got the length of being willing to) 


concede to their Roman Catholic countrymen the 
rights of citizenship: to forget that the measure of 
that year was a measure carried by statesmen 
agamst the prevailing feeling in England and 
Scotland, would be to ignore an indubitable fact, 
and forget a valuable lesson, The present Duke 
of Marlborough, who, in 1829, made a motion in 


favour of universal suffrage, as a means of defeat- | 


ing the mancipation Act, took no very false view 
of the set of the popular current. And, since 
then, has not the most effective and damaging 
weapon against every Liberal ministry been, that 
they were “1 agued with Popery,” seeing that 
they received the votes of Irish members, and were 
“enemies to Protestantism,” seeing that they had 
an eye to the reduction of the Irish Church? Now, 
remembering many things of which these are but 
specimens, is there not at least a very strong pos- 
sibility that we may be foolish and mistaken OW, 
as on the same subject we have often been foolish 
and mistaken before? ational on other points, 
have we not good reason to suspect ourselves in 
this? “ That way madness lies.’ 

In one remarkable, and, as affects the present 
moment, most instructive point, does the present 
differ from former outbreaks of the same origin. 
Ever till now the statesinen of the day have re- 
pressed and discouraged, not partic ipated and. sti- 
mulated. In 1680, “wh atever of sanity was left 
in the nation was found among the men in office, 
who did the little they could to all: av, and uttered 
not one word to excite. In 1780, the Ministers, 


like the King, were sufficiently anti-Popish; but) 


they did not feed and dignify the alarm by writing 
“alarmed and indignant” letters to bishops, they 

met it with legislative and ministerial re sistance ; 
and, when they hesitated to use military power, 

save with the usual preliminaries and formalities, 
even the No-Poper ry Greorge ILL. took that upon | 
himself. And since that period down to this, 1550, 
which is now closing with this new blemish on 
its history, it is instructive to notice how uni- 








e,| great, and his success has been tremendous. 








formly the cries, such as the one we are deafened | 
with now, came from “the people,” the resistance | 


from the statesmen. Not only did the most glo- 
rious among the great names of Whigdom earn 
their chief ~ glories by their long, steady, stern 
resistance to all the bigotries and alarms in which 
this subject was fertile, but there is not, even 
among Tory statesmen, a single name not now a 
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laughing-stock to which the same honour cannot 
be assigned. Even Pitt, who deserted so much, 
never deserted this; and Burke, after having 
swung backwards to intolerance in ail things else, 
was occupied to his latest day in renewing his 
protests, and re-pointing his arguments, against the 


bigotries and fool-born alarms on the subject of 


“Popery.” But nous avons changé tout cela; and 
should we see anything wonderful, anything too 
demonstrative for question, in the result? In such 
matters former statesmen sought to make great 
commotions small, and partially failed ; Lord John 
Russell seems to have sought to make a small one 
But 
then, compared with the task of the statesmen of 
former days, that was a very easy thing—as easy 
as the ignition, compared with the extinguishing, 
of a fire, where lay a powder-magazine, well 
ticketed as dangerous, though somewhat drenched 
by Lord John’s predecessors ; and his lordship, 
playfully tossing in a torch, has brought a very old 
house about his and our ears. 

In the facts we have been hurriedly and feebly 
secking to recall and enforce, that the present is a 
subject regarding which we have ever been apt to 
go weakly and wildly astray, and that in a stimu- 
lant being now applied by those who had hitherto 
furnished only sedatives we have an explanation 
of a great deal of the commotion that has arisen, 
we have, we hope, succeeded in damaging the 
notion by which some people are possessed, that 
the magnitude and fierceness of the alarm are in 
themselves evidence of its justice and reasonable- 
ness. We have also, we would fain hope, shown 
cause why we ought not to be laughed or hissed 
down unheard, when we try to show—for nothing 
less audacious is our attempt—that we have been 


terrifying ourselves at a chimera, and getting 
“alarmed and indignant” in mistake. ; 
At the same time, we shall not seck to avoid 


admitting and facing the fact, that this agitation 
has been joined by men ordinarily the least likely 
of all to be deceived by a chimera, or led with too 
much facility into a theological furor. For instance, 
we shall admit, though we may be laughed at for 
our exceeding candour, that nothing has seemed 
to us & more lamentable and formidable feature ip 
the agitation than the adherence giv en in to it by 
Mr. Punch. We do not mean the brutally stupid 
and brutally-spirited proposal with which his pages 
were once soiled, to make the recent proceedings 
of Dr. Wiseman treason and death (though the 


fact of such a proposal appearing in such pages 18 


surely a striking and warning sign of the madness 
that is abroad), nor even to some as weak but less 
bloodthirsty documents since issued by his Humpi- 
ness, but to those that bear the impress, almost 
obliterated though it be by such uncongenial work, 
of the hand of the shrewd and manly Thackeray. 
“ Of all men else I'd have avoided thee.” Not 
that we think that Punch might have been ex- 
pected with absolute certainty to examine care- 
fully and speak coolly at such a time and on such 
a subject, but because, being usually eminent as 4 





discerner and hater of humbug, he might have 
| been of immense value on our side, while in his 
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desertion he became a tower of strength to the 
adverse faction, which they very much wanted, 
and could never have looked for. No wonder that 
fanaticism and humbug sprang rapidly into strength 
and acceptance, when the respective official enemies 
of each, the Premier and Punch, deserted their 
sts in one week. But how do you account for 
such desertions? By means which we are about 
to explain in detail, but the substance of which is, 
that the writer we have named, and others like 
him, coming to the question filled with a laudable 
repugnance to priestly pretensions, have, in their 
zeal and haste, allowed their feelings to master 
their judgment, and, among other confoundings of 
things that differ, have confounded the civil with 
the spiritual, claims with powers, and names with 
things. 

But neither must we allow it to be forgot that 
we have something like a set-off against all this. 
We find that many, whom we might naturally 
expect to find elsewhere, are to be found in the 
ranks of this agitation; on the other hand, many 
whom we would have looked for there are to be 
found on the side of sense and soberness. ‘To take 
an instance of a general character: in Scotland, 
where Popery is more deeply abhorred by the 
populace than in England, and where Papists are 
represented not by premier dukes and ancient 
sentry, but mainly by reckless or pauperised Irish 
immigrants, the matter has been taken with a cool- 
ness contrasting Instructively with the fever in 
ingland. Of course, there have not been a-want- 
ing many very willing to take advantage of such 
a capital opportunity to resume harping on the old 
strings, which have hardly given forth a sound since 
the No-Popery agitation against the Melbourne 
Ministry. But in Scotland only that class can be 
sail to have spoken, and spoken with less power 
and acceptance than they used to speak with when 
the themes of their denunciation were the “ Appro- 
priation Clause” and the Irish National Schools. 
Hvyen in the Church Courts of the Establishment, 
a minority of the clergy—a minority greater than 
supported any of those liberalising measures which 
the Legislature has adopted and the Churches 
liave opposed during the last half century—have 
resisted the agitation as proceeding on an enor- 
mous mistake and conducted in an intolerant spirit. 
W e lately observed in the Scotch papers (such 
‘ocuments don’t seem to find their way to the 
london ones) a string of resolutions moved by the 
minister of the High Church of Edinburgh, and 
seconded by another of the city clergy, and Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in the University, from 
tot one word of which do we dissent; and which 
tate, with a remarkable clearness and closeness of 
logic, precisely and to the fullest extent the views 
we are here maintaining. The Scottish Voluntary 
Dissenters also, a body much more numerous and 
powerful in proportion to the population than their 
brethren in England, have almost to a man refused 
to join the agitation ; and some of their chief men 
— even declared it inexpedient to make the 
theology ol Popery, at this time, the subject of 
—— discussion, lest they should be held as coun- 

aancing “an absurd and unchristian agitation.” 
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The Liberal newspapers of Scotland are also stated 
to be—with not above half-a-dozen exceptions, 
compensated for by recruits from the non-Liberal 
sections—strenuously opposed to the movement. 
Not a dozen meetings in support of the agitation 
have been held north of the Tweed, and of these 


not one was really “public.” Hurrah for canny 
Scotland! We might say canny Lancashire too, 
for there also the Liberal press is, in the main, 
sound; and in the list of attendants at the Liver- 
pool and Manchester meetings, you will look in 
vain for the names of any of the well-known 
Liberals of these districts—the Phillipses, Gregs, 
Armitages, and Heywoods, of Manchester, and the 
Earles, Rathbones, and Aikins, of Liverpool. In 
short, as Scotland is cool compared with England, 
the English provinces are cool compared with the 
metropolis The centre of the heat is London, and 
especially the London press. Why, the bulk even 
of the clergy—nay, the very bishops—are not so 
furious as some London journals that have all their 
lives before been treating “ No-Popery ” as a hum- 
bug and a disgrace. 

These things are worth something to us consi- 
dered positively ; but, viewed comparatively with 
the opposing manifestations, they go a very great 
length to establish the point we are, for the moment, 
mainly anxious to fix the reader’s attention upon. 


| When we find opinions clashing in this unprece- 


dented manner, many on each side doing the 
reverse of what might be expected from their 
position and antecedents; when we find Scotland 
charitable where England is intolerant ; when in 
the beating of the drum ecclesiastic we find clergy 
comparatively cool, and London newspapers abso- 
lutely furious; when in the same week we find 
Punch seriously clamouring for the gallows for 
Roman Catholic bishops, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury saying, “It is more necessary to keep 
the existing excitement within due bounds than to 
add to it”—is there not something like presumptive 
evidence in favour of our view, that there is to 
some extent, and on the one side or the other 
mistakes in fact, and confusion of ideas ? 

With some further chance, we would fain hope, 
of getting a hearing, we now resuscitate the 
simple facts of the case, long since drowned 
amid floods of declamation and irrelevancy. The 
Church of Rome has two modes of conducting her 
ecclesiastical affairs: one that which existed in 
England till last October, the other that which 
exists in England now. The former system is 
adopted, apparently, in countries where Roman 
Catholics are few or (as in countries such as China) 
have not full toleration; the other in countries 
where Roman Catholics are in considerable num- 
bers, and have the same liberties as all the other 
religious bodies, or (where there is an establish- 
ment) all the other dissenters. In acting under 
either of these systems, the ~—_ (who in such 
matters acts not of his own knowledge and desires, 
but under the guidance of the ruling portion of his 
Church in the country concerned) also two 
ways of proceeding. In countries where the Romish 
religion is more or less acknowledged by the 
State—whether the general character of the country 
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is Romish, as in France, or Protestant, as in Prussia 
—he makes his nomination and arrangements, to 
some extent, in co-operation with the Governments. 
In countries where the Romish religion is not 
acknowledged by the State—whether, as in our 
own country, from another and only one, or, as in 
the United’ States, from there being no religion 
adopted by the State—he proceeds, and necessarily 
proceeds, without consulting the Governments ; 

in fact, our own Government is legally prohibited 
from holding any communication with the Court 
of Rome. Accordingly, the Pope, who had in 
England nominated and re-arranged as he chose, 
under the former of the two systems described, 
has now, on the advice, judicious or not, of his 
leading adherents here, changed to the second of 
the two systems,and made his nominations and re- 
arrangements accordingly. In other words, he has 
disused a system which, so far as we can find, is in 





use in no country where the circumstances at all | 
resemble those of Great Britain, and has adopted 
that which, so far as we can find, is in use in every 
country similarly situated—the system which, to 





take familiar and unexceptionable instances, has 
been long in use in [reland and the United States. 

Now, in examining this procedure, and the 
objections that have been brought to it, let the 
reader and us be careful to keep our minds to the 
real matter in hand. ‘The question is not whether | 
the Roman Catholic religion is not an unsound | 
one theologically, and a bad one in its social and | 
political influences, nor whether it is not quite 
possib le that some of her ecclesiastical acts may 
have a political motive and effect. We have no | 
intention to shirk any one of these points, and s shall | 
take them up in due course ; but, in the first place, 
the question is not one ranging over the Roman | 
Catholic doctrines and ecclesiastical system, but 
merely, What is the substance and what are the 
effects of the thing that has been done now? 

The thing that has been done is simply this: 
the English Roman Catholics used to be ecclesias- 
tically governed first by four, then by eight per- 
sons called bish Lops, but taking their episcopal titles 
from places in Barbary, and styling themselves 

‘vicars-apostolic” of southern or northern districts 
in England, for the purposes of which arrangement 
England was divided into four, and then into eight 
districts; the English Roman Catholics are now 
governed by twelve persons calling themselves 
bishops, and taking their titles from the districts 
where they actually reside, for the purposes of 
which arrangement England has been divided into 
twelve districts. The difference between a vicar- 
apostolic and a bishop is simply this: that the 
former acts merely as the vicar of the Pope, and 
according to directions proceeding immediately 
from Rome, while the latter, and his clergy with 
him, form a Church, still acknowledging, indeed, 
the Pope as their spiritual head, but managing 
their own ecclesiastical affairs among themselves, 
and not, as formerly, through the Pope. The first 
objection to the new arrangement is, that it is an 
evasion of the law. “The esto Catholics,” says 


the Times, “have not violated the law, but they 
have evaded it. And what is that law? It is the 


‘tinguishing themselves by the names of 
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Emancipation Act of 1829, won for them against 
unparalleled difficulties by the generous exertions 
of the members of that very Church which they 
are cajoling, betraying, and invading—in a breath, 
it is the charter of their political liberties and 
spiritual freedom which they now seek to elude 
and undermine by all the arts of sophistry and 
chicanery.” This is a fair specimen of the blun- 
ders made, and of the tone in which they are 
put forth; as if the Roman Catholics were taking 
ungenerous advantage of some omission or defect 
in the Emancipation Act. This is the sheerest 
nonsense. The Emancipation Act was not “the 
charter of their spiritual freedom ;” they had long 
before, without any limitation expressed or un- 
derstood, acquired the same rights with other 
dissenters as to forms of worship and modes of 
Church government. The only clause in the 
Emancipation Act having any bearing on the 
present matter is one (24th) quite irrelevant to the 


objects of that Act, which was introduced in the 


Lords avowedly (such was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s explanation) to please the bishops with a 


“meaningless trifle, and which the Roman Catholics 


have, in this case, demonstrably, neither broken 
nor “evaded.” That clause merely prohibited the 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church from dis- 
places 
already in use by the prelates of the Established 
Church ; and that it was not thereby meant to pro- 
hibit them using the names of other places is plain, 
not only from the clause not simply prohibiting 
them doing so, which would have been i incompara- 

bly more natural and simple, but from the fact 
that the operation of the clause is restricted to 


’ ¥ . . 
England and Ireland, Scotland being excluded, for 


the obvious and only possible reason that there the 
name of no place is legally in possession of any 
prelate—consequently, in Scotland, any place was 
left open, while, in England, the places in use by 
established prelates, and such places ouly, were 
prohibited. But this clause not only does this—it 
shows plainly that the framers of the act contem- 
plated the probability or certainty of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England leaving, as it now has, 
the undeveloped for the developed form ; as they 
already saw it not only in the foreign countries 
around, and in the United States, but in Ireland, a 
portion of the United Kingdom. We confidently 
ask any man of common sense (by-the-bye, it was 
strange that even Cardinal Wiseman should miss 
this point), would any men have prohibited the 
Roman Catholics from taking the names of certain 
places as titles if they had intended that there 
should not be any such bishops atall? The second 
objection on the point we are here dealing with is, 
that the “ territorial divisions ” are somehow or ano- 
ther “unconstitutional,” or something of that sort, 
variously and vaguely expressed. This objection 
has the fortune of being popular—the great card 
of the shallow, the unthinking, and dishonest por- 
tion of the agitators—and of being expressedly 
repudiated by the ablest and honestest. Thus, the 
chief speaker at “the great Edinburgh meeting,” 
the principal of the Free Church College, confessed 
he “could find no civil element in it;” and the 
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Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Hinds) in his excellent, 
but too tardy reply to his clergy, declares that the 
Roman Catholic or any other episcopally-governed 
Church “is not tolerated” if it has not power to 
make these “territorial divisions.” Indeed, the 
thing is as plain as day; you cannot have twelve 
bishops all with equal power everywhere ; and, 
moreover, What difference in principle is there 
between the twelve territorial divisions existing 
now and the eight divisions existing till last 
October, or the four divisions existing till a few 
years ago? And some kind of territorial divisions 
being necessary, What kind were they to take? 
Were they to take the territorial divisions of the 
Kstablishment 2? Even if that would not have 
looked more like “aggression” than the other 
course, how could they have managed it, when 
they only needed twelve bishops and the Esta- 
hlishment has twenty-four dioceses? But some 
(including the EHvaminer !) cry, in the opposite 
key, * They have made too many—they have made 
as many as if the whole population belonged to 
their Church.” As to making too many, that, we 
surest, may, with most propriety and perfect 
satety, be left to those who are to pay them, and 
whom they are to govern; we who are neither to 
pay nor be governed need not be very critical on 
that point. As to having made the number as if 
the population were wholly or generally Roman 
Catholic, that, besides coming under the reply just 
given, is palpably untrue and nonsensical. If it 
had been true, they would have taken the same 
twelve: but, on the contrary, they have only 
twelve bishops for England, with a population of 


11),000,000, while they have twenty-six for [reland, | 


with a population of 8,000,000—more than double 
the number of bishops for half the population: 
proot positive (though we cannot see that the thing 
is really worth proving) that they have proceeded 
on this point not as affecting to “ possess the land,” 
but respective solely of their own dimensions and 
distribution as a Church. 

‘\ more important point, though fortunately 
capable ol being more briefly disposed of, is, W hat 
is the practical effect of the thing done? On the 
Euylish Roman Catholics themselves, the effect is 


to render them more independent of the Court of 


Rowe. Yes, we repeat—and, amid all that has 
been said, we have never seen this disproved nor 
even denied—that the effect of the change which 
has created so much “alarm and indignation” is 
<teatly to deprive the Pope of influence and the 
‘unctions he has hitherto exercised in this country, 
Without any one feeling called on to become alarmed 
or ludignant. To illustrate the change by a Pro- 
testaut parallel, the former position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England was similar to that of 
an English Protestant mission (say in the colonies), 
where the missionaries act under the orders of the 
svciety or Church that sent them out ; its present 
position is similar to that of such a mission when 
it has assumed the organisation of a Church, and 
when its missionaries have become ministers, by 
being formed into a presbytery or passing under 
the rule of a local bishop. The effect in the one 


umber as the Hstablishment—twenty-eight, not | 
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case is to make the mission more colonial and less 
mother-country ; in the other to make the English 
Roman Catholics, in their ecclesiastical connexion, 
‘less Romish and more English. That is all the 
| effect of the change on the English Roman Catho- 
lies. And what is its effect on non-Catholics, or the 
community at large? Nothing; literally, abso- 
lutely, demonstrably nothing. Not one man within 
the four seas is affected by it to the extent of one 
farthing of his purse or one feather of his dignity. 
These bishops acquire no new power, nor have any 
power “to tithe or toll in our dominions ;” no 
man, unless he is so minded, need cal] them arch- 
bishop or -bishop, any more than he need apply 
the same title to the bishops of the episcopal 
dissenters of Scotland, or call the Presbyterian Dr. 
Cumming, “ Moderator,’ or the Wesleyan Dr. 
Hannah, “ President ;’ and the bishops of other 
Churches—the bishops of the Church chosen by the 
State—are left unmolested in the possession of 
everything, civil, spiritual, and ecclesiastical, that 
is theirs: their powers, their palaces, their peer- 
ages, and their magnificent revenues. The change, 
we say, is one which, besides affecting Roman 
Catholics only, as rendering them more independ- 
ent of Rome, does not affect nor concern other 
people at all. In truth, other people would never 
have heard about it, if it had not been that, just at 
the time of the appointments, the London news- 
_ papers were (on good grounds) ill-disposed towards 
| the Pope and Popery, and had nothing else to 
}oceupy them; whereupon Satan (who, having an 
interest in the promotion of strife and evil speaking, 










































‘has not made a better hit for many a day) found 
}some mischief for their idle hands to do. 

| So much for the thing that has been done; the 
next objection is to the by whom it has been done. 
The cry is, that it has been done by the Pope, “a 
foreign prince.” Virtually, it has not been done 
by the Pope, who probably never knew, till he 
signed the rescript, of any such names as Haggles- 
town, Clifton, Newport, and others, by which that 
document distinguished the English Roman Catholic 
bishops; the arrangement was, must have been, 
the work really of the leaders and rulers of the 
English Roman Catholics themselves. Nominally, 
indeed, it is the Pope’s doing ; but do look at the 
| fact that, according to the constitution of the 
Romish Church as everywhere existing, and as 
known to exist before we granted the Roman 
Catholics religious freedom, Romish prelates must 
either be nominated through that channel or not 
‘at all; that, to say that the Pope shall not nominate 
| Roman Catholic prelates is to say that the Roman 
Catholic Church shall not exist, cannot be tolerated ; 
and look also at the fact that the Pope always nomi- 
nated those vicars-apostolic whom nobody objected 
to, and who differ from the present bishops only in 
being less under the Pope’s control. Further, 
though the Pope is “a foreign prince,” it is mere 
trickery and trash to speak of him as such in con- 
nexion with this matter. He acts as spiritual head 
of the Romish Church, not as Sovereign of the 
Roman States; and his powers in the former 
capacity would be as great although in the latter 
Mazzini were reigning in his stead. Nor does his 
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Leing a petty Italian Sovereign confer one tittle of 


civil authority on his ecclesiastical nominees, any 
more than the possibility ofthe British Mor- 
monites acknowledging as their spiritual head some 
yverson who happened to be Governor of one of the 
United States would render the ecclesiastical doings 
of that potentate “dangerous” and “ aggressive.” 
The only point in which the civil sovereignty of 
the Pope appears is in making Dr. Wiseman a 
Cardinal, which is a civil dignity in the Roman 
State; but that is a point not in the least affecting 
the general question, and which there would be 
nothing intolerant in prohibiting, although we do 
not well see how that is either practicable or worth 
while, seeing that many Englishmen (the Duke of 
Wellington, for instance) who have held high civil 
offices under the English Crown were at the same 
time peers and privy councillors of foreign and often 
inimical countries. 
jut there is the manner, the language of the 
thing. It is so arrogant and “assumptive.” It is 
so, and as such we abominate it. But the language 
of the Romish Church ever was, and we fear ever 
will be, in that strain: and the question whether 
that fault should be regarded asa political offence, 
or met otherwise than by whatever language other 
Churches choose to reply with, was one of the very 
things considered, and, as we had hoped, settled, 
in the repeal of the test and penal laws. More- 


. . . + - 
over, if ecclesiastical insolence is to be matter of | 


political or civil condemnation, alas! who among 
us shall stand? If every time that a Church re- 
sorts to “insolent” language Prime Ministers are 
to write letters, and the nation, not only through 
its ecclesiastical, but through its political and mu- 
nicipal organisations, is to throw itself into agonies 
of rage and fear, it would be infinitely better to go 
back at once to the old system, under which the 
use of insolence was restricted by law to one side. 

And here, having glanced at the objections 
applying specifically to the three points—the what, 
the by whom, and the how, we slide into some 
less important, having a more general reference. 
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(and assumptions, is mere waste-paper as regards 
every man in Britain who does not choose in his 
/own person to believe in and agree with it. This 
is what people are perpetually forgetting ; that 
‘anything that is not law as expressed in British 
statutes, or expounded by British Courts, is in 
Britain but a powerless, useless bit of paper. With 
this fact in view, all those references to the evil- 
doings of the Romish priesthood in other countries, 
all those evil-doings, we mean, arising from any- 
thing but mere sjrritual influence, are seen to be 
‘nothing whatever to the purpose. Thus, Punel 
(Dec. 14) is very contemptuous of those who say 
that the authority of the Popish Bishops of Eng- 
land is merely spiritual, after what we have seen 
their brethren doing in Sardinia! Good Afr. 
Punch, before you set up your hump in wrath and 
‘contempt, do be more careful that you know what 
you are speaking about—do look at the fact, that 
/between the two cases you this parallel there is 
not the slightest similarity. It was by no bull, 
or apostolic letter, or any other bit of paper, that 
ithe Pope and his priests acquired that power in 
“Sardinia which you and we now rejoice that the 
Piedmontese have wrested from them. They got 
it by treaty and by statute—by a treaty signed 
by the King of Sardinia, and a statute enacted by 
his Legislature. Without that the Pope's bulls 
‘would have been as powerless in Sardinia as they 
are in britain; uvth that, they would have been 
as powerful in britain as they were, till the other 
day, in Sardinia. ‘The Piedmontese have thrown 
off the chain, and we applaud and rejoice; show 
/us even a proposal to Jay one link of it on Britain, 
and we shall not be slow nor nice in our resistance. 
| Then would be the time for Punch and his friends 
‘to let fly with that ammunition which they are at 
present firing away furiously into empty air. 

The other grand misconception prevailing on 
the point is, that, often confounding claims with 
power, people confound civil or political with 
spiritual or ecclesiastical—a mistake all-important 
as regards the present question; for claims of a 


| 
| 


The first of these is one in close connexion with | character which, in polities, it would be sedition to 


the special point we have last touched upon. 

It is said that the Pope, speaking through his 
“apostolic letter,’ has asserted a e/aim of spiri- 
tual dominion over England. This phrase, in the 
various and absurd meanings that have been put 
upon it, lies at the root of much of the fear and 
the fury that have arisen. We intreat special 
attention to the two grand misconceptions, or con- 
fusions of ideas, prevailing on this point. The 
first is the confounding of a claua with a power. 
The Pope's sayin (and, by-the-bye, he only said it 
in as far as he does not specially acknowledge the 
other Churches in the country) that he is the spi- 
ritual superior of England and of all the world, is 
a very small thing practically, though it may be a 
great thing ludicrously; while his being able to 
do anything whatever in enforcement of his claim 
would be an enormous and intolerable thing. But 
he has no possible mode of having his claim acknow- 
ledged by any Englishman whose voluntary belief 
does not lead him to do so; and his Holiness’s apos- 
tolic letter, with all its formalities and pomposities 


avow, and anarchy to permit, can be uttered in 
ecclesiastical matters not only without legal or 
moral offence, but as a necessary consequence and 
accompaniment of the existence of religious liberty. 
A country has political liberty when all her 
citizens are equally ruled under ove free constitu- 
tion, against which no man can be allowed to 
speak, beyond certain limits, without incurring 
the penalty of sedition ; but a country has religious 
liberty, not when her citizens live under one 


} ‘ . 
Chureh, however sound and liberal, but when 


every man chooses a Church for himself, and is at 


liberty, by all argument of mere speech, to main- 
tain its claims, however absurd and arrogant. The 


distinction between the two things is broad and 
deep; but amid the dust and noise of the present 
outbreak they are daily confounded. For instances, 
too easily found, take these obtained from various 
articles in the Times, and fair specimens of the strain 
of argument and illustration generally adopted :-— 

“Pope Pius did not really depose Queen Elizas 





beth, nor did Pope Clement make a King Henry 
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1X., or Louis XIV. a King James IIT. ; but 
these acts gave rightful occasion of scandal 
ty the people of England, and brought right- 
ful chastisement on the chief offender 
Mr. Roebuck, and others with him, are fain to 
‘nsist on the absence of any ‘real danger.’ It 
might have been urged with equal propriety that 
there was no ‘real danger’ on the 10th of April, 


seeing that to 15,000 malcontents or visionaries | 


London could oppose 250,000 good citizens. But 
we know full well, from neighbouring examples, 
that if these 250,000 men had pooh-poohed the 
danger, the 15,000 would pretty soon have brought 
it to pass... To use an illustration which 
current events make familiar, the pretensions of 
the Pope in England are exactly analogous to 
those of the Count de Chambord in France. Both 
rely on what they declare to be a divine, eternal, 
and indefeasible right to dominion—a right which 
may be suspended by might, and contested by 
reason, but which can never be actually abrogated 
by any resolutions of Parliaments or people to the 
world’s end. We will imagine that the Count de 
Chambord, after being for some time proscribed, 
was permitted to return to France—a measure 
actually now under discussion—and confirmed in 
the enjoyment of full, free, and equal rights of 
citizenship along with all other Frenchmen. Sup- 
pose the said personage, being received as a citizen, 
but not recognised as a Sovereign, should seize an 
opportunity to eall and proclaim himself Ning ; 
to ignore and set at nought contemptuously the 
institutions which, for pure toleration’s sake, pro- 


j tected him; to create ministers and generals 


although ministers and generals already existed, 
and to impugn directly the legitimacy of the 
powers established, whether Monarchical or Re- 
publican, by establishing rival powers of the same 
denominations and functions at their very sides.” 
All this is quite sound and conclusive, 7f we grant 
the one postulate, that things political and things spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical come, as to freedom of discus- 
sion, Claim, and action, under the same category, and 
ought to be, or can be, treated alike. If we do 
vot grant this, the whole comes to the ground as 
the merest twaddle and trash. If the reader does 
not perceive the distinction from what has been 
said above, he will scarcely fail to see it by look- 
ing coolly at the illustrations resorted to by the 
Times. Does it consist with any man’s reason to 
believe that to deny the soundness, or the catho- 
licity, or the anything else of a Church, is the same 
species of thing as to deny the right of a reigning 
monarch to his or her throne? Is a document 
declaring (with actual potency or impotency does 
not matter) that a king is deposed the same species 
of thing as a document declaring that a Church 
teaches error ?—or is a document declaring that a 
certain Church is the only true Church the same 
“pecies of thing as a document putting forward a 
new pretender to the Crown ? Every man’s every- 
(lay experience teaches him that the two things 
have nothing whatever in common; for he sees 
the one thing everywhere prohibited, and the other 
“verywhere practised. If any man pute forth pro- 
‘lamations that Queen Victoria has no right to the 
VOL, XVHL—No. ccy, 
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throne, we punish him for treason; if any man 
discusses lesser matters of politics with a freedom 
fairly beyond certain limits, then we punish him 
for sedition; but if any man proclaims that his is 
‘the only true Church, and that all the rest of us 
are schismatics or heretics, we never heard till now 
that he needed or deserved any other answer than 
argument or merriment, as might seem best suited 
to his case. We cannot allow any man to deny 
that Victoria is our true Sovereign; we can and 
do allow any man to assert that this or that is not 
the true Church. We all in England live under 
the same civil constitution, but not under the same 
ecclesiastical. We are one State, but we are a 
hundred Churches. To admit in matters eccle- 
siastical such things as the Times chooses for ita 
illustrations would be anarchy ; to forbid them in 
matters ecclesiastical would be tyranny. We must 
add, that to confound the two so different things 
together, as millions are now doing, is tyranny m 
the making. 

Another cry of the agitators, as fallacious, though 
not so extensively dangerous, as those which we 
have just considered, is, that what has been done 
is “an invasion of the Queen’s prerogative.” The 
(Jueen’s prerogative, we had always simply ima- 
gited, was to appoint archbishops and bishops of 
the Established Church. Is it now meant that 
she has the prerogative of appointing the prelates 
of other Churches too? No. If the Times and 
its multitudinous followers are to be taken as ex- 
ponents, it means that there shall be no other 
bishops in England, Now, look where this leads. 
Quoth the Times, “ England has bishops and dio- 
ceses of her own, and no others can be appointed 
without insult to the Crown and kingdom, and just 
liabilities on the part of the offenders.” We have 
here a hint of the circumstance which renders it a 
possibility to foist such fallacies on the public, as 
well of the consequences to whicl. they point. To 
change the names, Scotland had synods and 
presbyterics of its own—those of the Established 
Church as appointed by legislative authority; yet 
the Scottish dissenters happening to be Presby- 
terians, have over and over again made new 
synods and presbyteries without ever thinking 
that they had “ insulted the Crown and kingdom,” 
and come under “just liabilities.” It has so hap- 
pened, however, that none of the dissenters from 
the Church of England are Episcopalians—other- 
wise there would have been “other bishops and 
dioceses” long ago, and the fallacy in present use 
would never have been born, or, at least, could 
never have lived. But will there never be any 
dissenters in England, save the Roman Catholics, 
requiring bishops for their Church government ? 
Is there not an exceeding likelihood ere long, 
we shall see some coming out of the English Ch 
carrying their episcopal principles with them? 
Lately, it seemed as if this exodus were to be 
composed of the Evangelical party—and, if we are 
not mistaken, a sort of beginning or nucleus already 
existed in the person of Mr. Shore, of Exeter; 
and now it is more likely to be the Puseyitee, 





beginning with Mr. Bennett. But nobody knows 
whose may be the first turn, or whose the next ; 
7 
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but any man may know who chooses to consider, 
that if this doctrine of no bishops nor dioceses 
save those of the Established Church being per- 
missible is to be held good, episcopal dissenters 
are thing? prohibited. 

Some further indication of the source and ten- 
dency of this monstrous doctrine, as well as some 
most instructive hints on other points of the ques- 
tion, may be found by casting a glance at the 
United States. It is probable ‘that not one ina 
hundred of our readers ever knew, and that not 


one in athousand of them now remembers, that, at | 
the same time, and in the same phrases, the Pope | 


did the same thing for the United States that he 
did for us. We make this broad numerical dis- 
tinction between those who may once have known 
the - and those who may now remember it, 
because the London press and other agitators were 
pie to announce it as “another evidence of. 
papal insult and aggression ;” and have been doubly 
careful not to say a word as to how that “ insult 
and aggression 
pared with ourselves. We shall do what we can 
to spoil that game. Jonathan paid no attention 
to the matter, till he saw what a con- 
he then ex- 


whatever 
dition we had put ourselves into ; 
amined the source of dread, ? 
indifferent about himself and immensely amused 


about us. We cite brief but sufficient specimens 


from the two papers of greatest circulation and in-, 
sight of his Holiness tracing a few beggarly line: 5 
on its map, and assigning one name to this division | 
It must be a foolish thing to 7 


fluence in the States :— 

“The journalists of England,’ says the 
Vork Herald, “are deeply engaged in discussions 
and prophecies on the influences of the presence 
of a cardinal in that country. We could 
have a cardinal here in every State, and no one 
would be distressed on account of it. We have 
already taken five archbishops with alacrity— 
Bishop Hughes, our esteemed friend, monitor, 
sage, brother, equal, and fellow-citizen, at their 
head; and we can digest a cardinal, or the Pope 
himself, with all the pleasure in life.” 

she avew Jork Courier and Digquive x goes 


equally straight to the point :— 


John Hughes is made Roman Catholic Arch- | 


bishop in America, and the fact nowhere produces 
the slightest sensation. Nicholas Wiseman is made 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in England, and the 


whole island heaves with indignation and alarm. 


Tl.c one act scarcely elicits a passing paragraph in | 


the American newspapers; the other surcharges 
the English press with a direful choler 
finds vent in every style of wrathful 
As American Protestants, we must say that we 
cannot see the least reason in all 
clamour against papal encroachments and papal | 
usurpations. ‘The Pope has only placed the Roman | 
Catholic Church in England on the same basis it | 
has Jong possessed without opposition in Prussia, 
in the United States, and in other Protestant lands. 
The diguities he has ¢ reated, and the functions he 
has conferred, are of a purely spiritual character. 
He has not interfered to the slightest extent with 
the temporalities of the Anglican Church. He has 
levied no tithes, has laid claim to none of his con- 


fiscated revenues, has not made the slightest attempt 
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to appoint bishops to his ancient sees, now usurped, 
as he believes, by heretics. He has not sought to 
make his bishops and priests pensioners upon the 
public bounty, nor has he charged them w ith any du- 
ties inany way infringing upon the common law of 
the realm. The agitation occasioned by the late papal 
rescript in England, we believe, is mainly due to 
two causes—priestly jealousy and popular bigotry. 





* have acted on Jonathan, as com- | 


and is now utterly | 


New | 


which | 
rhetoric. | 


this English | 


The Anglican dignitaries are very naturally dis 
'turbed at this sudden elevation of a body of men 
/to the same nominal rank they have so long ex- 
clusively enjoyed, and it is not strange at all to 


hear their clamouring for penal enactments against 
‘the new hierarchy. The popular clamour of ‘No 
Popery’ springs from the same intolerant spirit 
that sustained the penal laws against dissenters for 
a hundred years, and against Roman Catholics for 
a hundred and fifty, and which even to this day 
bars a Jew out of the halls of legislation because 
of his religion. The moral grandeur of Protest- 
antism consists in its respect for the human con- 
science, its reliance upon the word of God alone, 
and its calm disdain of all outward constraints, 
and all legal appliances, either against it or in its 
Where, as in this country, these qualities 


favour. 
18 the 


are most manifested, there Protestantism 
strongest and most invulnerable. 
-antism must be a craven thing to turn pale at the 


English Protest. | 
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view of a primate’s hat and a dozen prelatical 7 


mitres. It must be a weak thing to shake at the 


and another to that. 
suppose that it can, at this late day, check th 
power and the influence of its adversary by perse- 
cution or intolerance.” 


Surely the contrast here exemplified is striking | 


enovgh to have deserved a corner in the eX pa- 
sive columns of the London newspapers. Perhap: 
they did not choose to reveal a fact which they felt 
it difficult or inconvenient to account for. Th 
reader will not seek far before he finds the rootso 
the difference. In England, we have an Este 
blished Church: in the United States, they hav 
not. In England, bappening hitherto to have had 


and endowments, our idea of a bishop include 
all these things; in the United States, having | 
hitherto had no bishops but such as are bishop 
only, their idea of a bis shop is that of a persee 
exercising only spiritual rule, and that over thos 
only whoe hoose him and pay him. Of course, the 


‘confusion of ideas which leads people in thi 
country to imagine that Roman Catholic bishop 
are somehow to resemble the bishop of the Stat 
Chureh is one which the supporters of that instite 
‘tion are not slow to encourage, and render wor 
confounded. In reality, the appointment of th 
| Roman Catholic bishops neither i injures nor insult 
| the Established Church ; but, if we had no Este 
'bliched Chureh, the present uproar would bs® 
| been impossible and unthonght of. 

| There is one point of view in which Dr. Wit 
/man’s recent sayings and doings might possilt 
have been regarde das jus st cause for a commotié 
though not the sort of commotion we have be 


ho bishops but such as had State rank, power. | 
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They might have been taken as a symptom of the | 
growth or the unchanged spirit of Popery, and so 
heen a call to Protestants to spe “ak out, much 
Ap peal to an 


have 
as Mr. Thackeray speaks out in his “ 


Eminent Appe aler 
| deny your pretences utterly, and with my 
whole heart ; I scorn your claim to infallibility. I 
yo more care for your Pontifex Maximus than 
for the High Priest ‘of Jupiter who preceded him ; 
= in my quality of Protestant, protest against 
on and every bishop, priest, and deacon under 
your orders : declaring my belief that honest people | 


_——- 


can get to heaven without you, and in spite of 


vou, and entirely repudiating your clerical scheme. 
_ Nicholas, who comes into Fleet-strect, and 
cava, ‘IT am the ambassador and plenipotentiary 


if Sree infallible e ‘xpos sitor of truth—lI have the keys | 


* heaven and the other come home with 
me, my boy, 
ing virgin, that will convert you in the twinkling 
of an holy coat—or the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne—or what you 
will—to such a Nicholas I say ‘ Bosh! and snap 
mv fingers.” 
‘Good—verv 


plac o> 


eye—or a 


vy good! But have we not been 
‘pr ‘testing too much,” as if protesting under 
great need strong suspicion, and, above 
ll, have we not been protesting in a wrong way 
a and Ay ng spirit? All we say is, that our protest- 
g has been utterly inappropriate and monstrously 
diz sproportionate. If the thing was worth heeding 
at all, it was a thing for men as Protestants, and 
not politicians; for ministers of religion, not 
Ministers of State. If the thing was bad, it bore 
with it no civil or seeular — Whi, then, 
seek to meet it with civil or secular weapons ? 
\ hy run to the Que i. to tell he ‘r that some ‘body 
is “making faces” at us at Rome ?— for, at the most, 


Sone 


and I will show you a beautiful wink- | 
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Protestantism is represented by forty-nine-fiftieths 
of the rank, and power, and ‘wealth, and know- 
ledge—is embodied in our institutions, inwoven 
with our very idioms of language, and endowed 
as no other religion in any country on earth is 
endowed! Yet, with all this, we could not, we 
are told, answer the Papists in hind, if we thought 
them worth answer at all: pulpit against pulpit, 
though we have a hundred to their one; bit of 
paper against bit of paper, though these, too, we 
have, or could have, a hundred to one—no, we 
must all, in all our capacities, political, municipal, 
even professional, (what a display was that of the 
College of Surgeons!) throw ourselves into con- 
vulsions, which have excited the amazement of the 
world as they will the laughter of posterity. 
And, since we are in a plain-speaking mood, we 

shall say that the spirit and language in which 
this misdirected and exaggerated agitation has been 

earried on have been discreditable and injurious to 
our character as Englishmen, whose motto is fair 
play, and as Protestants, whose doctrine is tolera- 
tion. Protestants have got so thoroughly possessed 
| with the idea that they are very liberal and tolerant, 
that they are never restr: ained by any fear of trans- 
cressing in the other direction ; and so thoroughly 
imbued with the conviction that Papists are al way § 
intolerant, that facts to the contrary receive neither 
belief nor attention. Brethren, let us not be selfs 
deceivers. All the liberality is not on one side, 
nor all the illiberality on the other. For one 
moment look and listen. Protestants often cry, 
“No Popery” Do we i r hear our I opish fellow- 
countrymen erying, “No Protestantism?’ The 
i whole political or ordinary press of England has 
every morning for months been coming out with 
the strongest and most sneering abuse of the 
Roman Catholic religion: what would be thought 


but a matter of face-making. Next, even | if the press Ireland came out every morning 
ugh the character of the agitation had been: in the same stvle on the Protestant religion? The 
tte and appropriate, how monstrous lv, how; mobs of English towns have been amusing them- 


1? TTT 
‘ tial? 


isly does it exceed the Importance of the 
, This is the view of the matter 
wh ich is most humiliating to our pride. Even the 
7 mes, In j s lue ‘id intervals, and feels this. 


We nfe it says, “to an indignant shaine at 


cum tances : 


Sees 


idea tat an Italian priest should have sue- | 


eded in putting 


, } . 
catherinys 


Kngland on the defensive, and 
and protests of Englishmen should 
uly hay e been provoked by the feeble nominee 
certain foreign States on his insecure and tot- 
ng throue. We are ashamed that the energies 
i great nation shoulk L have been expe nded on 
worthy And well you may be 

a who, when the fit was on, led and stimu- 


an object.” 


selves with burning effigies of the Pope and Arch- 
‘bishop Wiseman: what would) be thought of 
ithe mobs of Trish towns amusing themselves by 
burning the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any 
other personage whom Protestants regard with 
even hundredth part of the reverence 
| with which the P apists revard theer spiritua) head? 
/What do you think of the fact that these things 
are done ' Protestants, and are not done by 
Papists? " elance at another class of facts—ITrish 
constituencies, nineteen in twenty Roman Catholies, 
return Protestants to Parliament without a word 
about their religion if their politics accord: we 
scarcely know a single owe constituency in 


one 


» hn miliating f folly. Look at what the Britain where a Roman Catholic, though in all 
| Lara ’ party is, and what it has done, and. other r spects qualified and acceptable, would have 
ne ) -4 alarmed and indignant” party are, and je glist of achance! Four or five years ago, on a 

a vacancy occurring in the representation of pe rhaps 
“ See ocean into tempest lashed, the most Liberal county constituency in Scotland, 

wr. 0 waft a feather, and to drown a fly | Kirkeudbright, a Roman Catholic gentleman (Mr. 
oo Wiseman, with the Pope's A onstable Maxwell) of large possessions, high 


7 iper, spreading terror and fury—among 
; ; 

mm? Among a people where Pope ry is re- 
inte, . 

nted ( generally speaking) by a poor, and 


riorant, and insignific ant minority ; and where 


character, and great pe -rsonal popularity, started 
as the Whig candidate, but fonnd he might as 
well have started for the “Primateship of All 
England.” Now, good Protestant reader, if the 
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counterpart of this had happened even in the 
most thoroughly Popish county of Ireland ; if 1 


candidate otherwise welcome had been repudiated | puff 


because he was a Protestant, would we not all 
have shouted, “What vile bigots those Papists 
are!” And if Mr. Maxwell had slipped in for 
Kirkeudbright, would we not all have shoutel, 
“ How liberal we Protestants are!” But then, 
look how things have happened. The Protestant 
Mr. Herbert (we take the first instance that occurs 
to our mind) is made member for Popish Kerry, 
without a word about his religion; and Mr. Max- 
well, solely on account of his religion, will never 
Le member for Kirkcudbright! What should we 
cry at this? Ah! “The case being altered, that. 


alters the case.” One instance more. At the very, 
time (a few weeks ago) when we were all crying, 
out about Popish bigotry, and heaping on the| 


Roman Catholic religion every epithet of oppro-| 


brium and abhorrence, the Town Council of Dublin, 
five-sixths Roman Catholic, were unanimously 
electing a Protestant Lord Mayor. Are we likely 





soon to see a Roman Catholic Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow ? 
we finish only for want of sufficient space), 
if a Popish Prime Minister wrote an official letter 
denouncing Protestantism as “slavery,” “ degrada- 
tion,” “superstition,” and “mummery,”’ he would 
scarcely succeed in keeping his head on his 
shoulders. Yet, when a Protestant Prime Minister 
so denounces Popery, he gets “three cheers” at a 
thousand meetings; and never did the Guildhall of 
London hear such thumping of tables and jingling 
of glasses! ‘These are facts; look at them, think 


of them, and think especially if, in the face of 
them, we ought to regard ourselves as super-_ 


And, finally (though | 


ALL ABOUT? 


abundantly stocked with that Christian virtue 
which speaketh no evil, vaunteth not itself, is not 
ed up. 

It will be a gross mistake and injustice if any 
reader should think, from anything that is said or 
that is omitted in the above observations, that we 
are either favourable to, or forgetful of, the nature 
of Popery as a religion, especially as regards 
its influences on matters social and political. We 
have not spoken directly and fully on that portion 
of the subject, only because we fear the reader's 
impatience; because, too, it is in part, beyond 
our province, and, not least, because that question 
is not really raised by the matter in hand. Dr. 
Wiseman’s documents are no new manifestation of 
the nature of Popery, and (so, we hope, we have 
shown) his appointments confer upon it no new 
power. Still more—and here again we approach 
the root of all the mischief done out-ot-doors, and 
rumoured as likely to be done in the Cabinet and 
Legislature—you ought not, and you cannot, 
legislate against influences. We ought not—it is 

srsecution: if we as Liberals think Romanism 
has a despotic tendency, Tories think Protestant 
dissent has a democratic tendency; and if legisla- 
tion, or attempts at it, had a beginning, where 
would be the end? We cannot—all history 
shows, in letters of blood, that these things are too 
subtle for laws and penalties: in the present case, 
to forbid the names would be paltry—to forbid the 
thing would be persecution; but both are practi- 
cally impossible. The check and cure for bad in- 
fluences is the application of good ones. We say, 
with Milton, “ Let Truth and Falsehood grapple, 
and perish all force and “ protection” as puerilities 
and poltrooneries. 


A SPEECH OF OLIVER CROMWELL ON OPENING PARLIAMENT. 


(NOW FIRST PRINTED.) 


[It would appear, then, that the labours of a 
certain Modern Editor, “ Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell,” have not been altogether un- 
fruitful—have at least stirred up inquiry con- 
cerning one real Man in a generation constitu- 
tionally somewhat oblivious of such :—whereon 
the Able Editor hath liberty to felicitate himself. 
For here is a Speech lately turned up (to the hands 
of an admiring Printer, or something of that sort, 
who wisely desires to remain nameless)—a most 


opportune Speech, craving earnestly to be printed, 


that it, too, may have a place among the Utterances 
—which, it will be observed, are somewhat con- 
fused at this time. And really it is to be desired, 
we think, that your Orthodox-controversialists and | 
vther innocent speech-weavers do stop their crazy 


looms awhile, and listen to it—with what patience 
they can. 

Upon the authenticity of the present Speech, 
now first become printed, the Editor has nothing 
to say: the proof (to him very conclusive) must 


be found within itself—or nowhere : the attentive 


reader will exercise his judgment. He will at 
any rate perceive (what, indeed, is the whole sum 
of it) that it chiefly turns upon certain affair 
which authentic history is altogether silent upon— 
which, it would seem, were lost sight of amid 
the boding troubles of the tine—impracticable 
Talking-apparatus; foolish “risings” of Royalist 
apprentices ; the Duke of Ormonde, fresh from 

ders, plotting “in the house of a Papist chirur 
geon in Drury-lane ;’ Spanish Charles-Stuatt 
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Invasion; the Dutch moving in the interest of 
“that young man who was the late king’s son"— 
all grim realities enough in that old time. How- 
ever, we had best take this dim allusion to un- 
written history thankfully, and make the best we 
ean of it. As forthe Present Editor, he is content to 
abstain from printing that “ Historical Dissertation” 
which, at much labour, he had prepared, finding 
that your Speech, my brave Oliver! is really to be 
understood well enough without it—hath meaning 
enough, extending through two centuries of cant 
and stuffed-clotheshorseism, even for us. It will 
be seen, however, that the Editor has here and 
there ventured to interpolate an ejaculation or so, 
elucidatory and otherwise ; and with this he 
commits this Speech to his grateful readers—and 
to the Destinies.-—Oliver Cromwell loquitur,— 
with some animation :— ] 


My Lords and Gentlemen the Two Houses of 
Parliainent,— 

It grieveth.me, indeed and indeed it does, that 
iny country is brought to so shameful a pass, 
wherein, I conceive, we are all disgraced. I did 
hope there had been some leaven of honesty in us 
—I did hope it: and many times, in the midst of 
burdens that a man might hardly stand under, it 
was a comfortable thought to me that these realms, 
after so much expense of blood and treasure in 
that regard, would endeavour to arrive at all 
spiritual and civil excellence attainable. Nay, 
especially spiritual excellence; for truly it is the 
greater concernment, and must be so regarded if 
this is to be a Christian nation. [Hear his High- 
ness!] And I would urge this upon you: To what 
end, if not to this, was the prosecution of our 
ood cause, and what profit was its attainment, 
that we did fight so hard for? There is no man 
here, I think, that will deny that this was the very 
sword and strength of our work [brave [ronsides, 
to wit—* never beaten at all” because of it]; and 
if this thing [means simple God-worship, so im- 
perative to his own simple heart] is so soon to be 
coutemned, and mere parcels of words set in its 
place—as jt is easy for a man to see it is—while 
those civil liberties we so mercifully attained to 
are yet enjoyed and bragged of, very ungratefully 
withal,—why then I dare to tell you your God is 
shamefully requited ;—and I am not so sure but 
we might have found better pastime than that 
Pen Years’ War which so afflicted this poor 
]" Opie. 

I know, indeed, that that business—English 
Revolution, as it is ealled—is very well accounted, 
aud how it is thought that by it our civil liberties 
are grounded so deep, that not every wind that 
blows may overcome them; and truly (under favour), 
I do think it was not so very ill-done. [Much too 
modest, your Highness, indeed !] But here is this 
'o your gratefulness : There are many worthy men, 
[ think I may say the worthiest, among those who 
suffered so much and wrought so hard in the 
matter, who would receive your thanks but coldly, 
anes that spirit, that determination to religions 
<M which upheld them through all, is now 
~ lightly regarded. As for myself, gentlemen 


[do mark those great, dull, melancholy eyes 
‘now !}—as for myself, why, when I think of # 
that it is so, I could wish that God had made my 
path otherward, anywhither, rather than that I was 
compelled to—!—that I never was born. Nay, I 
could! Oh, sirs, sirs! [Deep eloquence in his dull 
face now, hopelessly struggling to get born—to be 
words] my tongue is fashioned after the quality of 
my hands, and knoweth no trick of music, else I 
would discourse you that your hearts did ache of 
the danger and disgrace (as I before said) that is 
fallen upon us all, through the miserable noise 
of religion—religious excitation, merely—that is 
abroad: a great empty drum, calling the people 
unto folly, and beaten by a sort of persons of 
whom I would rather say little. I would rather. 

But it needeth no subtilties of argument, haply, 
to convey to you some sense oats gs of what 
may follow after this disgrace: for I am _ not 
ashamed to say, Such sham fervour of religious 
zeal may well be found a tempting of Providence. 
For is it not enough that the Lord once raise up 
men to purge this nation of vanity, and false- 
seeming, of pride and the wickedness of the 
sons of pride—is it not enough that he do this 
once, lsay? [Aye, my lords and gentlemen; or 
shall he come again, and despatch you to Barba- 
does, and other warm regions ?—Hear his High- 
ness !] However,I will but touch upon that — !— 
[will leave that to the Fates and Providences, 
knowing it to be esteemed no argument at all in 
these times. His Highness henceforth grows 
a little more explicit—approaches “nearer to that 
subject which is in all your thoughts.” | 

By your favour, I will now approach a little 
nearer to my business at this time—to a subject 
which, I am sure, is in all your thoughts: I pray 
God not too absolutely. For I desire you will 
speedily settle [means “speedily settle your minds” | 
upon that subject, and altogether despatch it, if the 
real Business of these realms is to be rightly con- 
sidered, and done, by this Parliament : that being, 
if I rightly Conceive, what it was appointed for. 
Nay, it was !—Indeed, this is the whole marrow of 
what I would proceed upon [proceed to speak on] : 
I do beseech you to consider that the business of 
this mighty nation is not a trifling thing : I pray you 
not to mistake it [or you may suddenly find your- 
selves Dissolved, his Highness thinks]. Further, 
that we are sent to this place to get that business 
done, to the honourable p rity (none but 
honourable, I hope) of them that sent us, and not 
to misuse this nation’s time by babbling of unprofit- 
able things! [Seventeenth-century Inglises glance 
uncomfortably at his Highness, who is somewhat 
emphatic at this point.] 

You will easily perceive, gentlemen, what is my 
aim—to wit, this foolish clamour that is abroad, and 
so disturbs our quiet—raised, as you well know, 
against certain poisonous popish performances, 
which need no particular mention here. [Means 
“no minute recapitulation here,"-—which is to be re- 
gretted, since the coincidences of that old forgotten 
time with sot t —_ somewhat aa s 
Speech first ed at juncture, too 
the whole, Let us be. thankfal.] Indeed, I do 
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54 A SPEECH OF OLIVER 
tulmk, in good earnest, little mention of it in any 
kind is to be desired, since no possible good can 
come of such, but much evil mayhap; unless this 
Parliament hath power to question the stars as to 
what is yet to come, and be ruled thereby. But, 
I beseech you, apprehend my meaning rightly in 
this matter, which goeth not to justify the pro- 
ceedings of this man—Pope, or whatever else it is 
proper to name him; for (I speak it truly) I have 
no more love for that man and his policies than 
any now in England; which perhaps you know. 
But, my lords and honourable gentlemen, who 
among you is it who had no forethought of such 
procedures, and did not early note those little | 
streams which, if God's true light should not first 
dry them up, would swell this tide to the full— 
this tide, which now he so foolishly clamours to 
get thrust back? ‘Surely (under favour) it is a 
simple man, aud had better get back whence he 
came, quietly and with speed, and be known in 
such business no more ! 
ceive the thriving of the flood, 
negligence is past his neighbour’ s folly, that he 


did not put his hand to the work, timeously and | 


in earnest, to dam it out |_Now, dlo but judge 
between these men and Reason ; I do think that 
will be found very sufficient. [For them, your 
Highnese—doubtless ! } 

And here again do not misconstrue me, do not, 
I pray you; and think that in what I last said is 
implied restraint upon any man’s civil liberties ; 


practise our religions without fear of enemies, 
surely that should not breed in us enmity and 
injustice to other men for their religion's sake, 
even if it be that of Papists; 
believe, is the very worst and cruellest faith of all. 
Indeed, if it were so in us, how much better 
were our behaviour than that of the Pope—him 
who was the present man’s predecessor, Alexander 


VII, I think—towards those poor Piedmonts of 


late? [“ Present man’s predecessor— Alexander 
VIL, 1 think?’ Is Alexander already dead and 
history all awry, then?] Besides, judge with me 
a little, whether the question of civil liberty is not 
quite beside the matter. J must needs think that 
a taste of one kind of liberty will beget in a man’s 


mind thirst for every kind of liberty; and I do, 


not suppose but that error may be as subtlely— 
taught and as fondly held by chained men as by 
free. Have a care, then, how your thoughts do. 
run in this channel. But what I did glance at 


CROMWELL ON 





rally ; 
‘though verily it is ‘the most detestable, yet it is 


And to him who did per- | 
I will say his | 
some times. 


which, as l truly | 





OPENING PARLIAMENT. 


such Denominations—but poperies, sucking pope- 


ries of a very tyrannical sort? I conceive we 
have had some assurances of this; assurances which 
should be conviction enough, that if amy of these 
parties be permitted to arrive at any head (which, 
please God, they shall not!), these poor nation, 
will be as fast carried to ruin as any Koma 
popery could do it. They will, if God help uw 
not. And if you are truly so importunate for 
the real religious well-being of the people, you 
had best send far other teachers than these to them, 
—than these Denomination and Church Lights, ] 
mean; for, I say, if there is a danger at al}, you 
will do well to seek it here. Lor, at the worst, 
Roman popery is a foreign sort of popery, alien 
to us, and therefore more suspect and to be rigo- 
rously examined of the people ; a people, by your 
leave, not well affectioned to foreign things [“gene- 
" not at all, your Highness}: and, withal, 


the cheaper kind of popery (as it now seems), which 
really is a little to be considered in hard and burden- 

[Somewhat grim of look, my Lord 
Protector.| Now do but look a little at the other 
side. It may be said, in a sense, that the popery 
which cries against that other is natural to us, is 
bred in us, is of us and amongst us, and there- 


fore can the more easily work in us—with more 


subtlety : and abuse us, yea, to our very senses! If 
a man have a crooked limb, he may indeed strive 
to get cured of that; but if also his blood ‘be full 


for if to us it is so singular a mercy that we may of diseaseful humours, he had best leave that limb 


awhile and seek to get cured of it. 


I do think so. 
| Very correctly, Oliver : it is pharmacy of an alto- § 
gether undeniable kind. Hear him !] 

What, then, my lords and gentlemen, does this 
thing [will not call it “question” ] now resolve into? 
Why, this; if you will permit me. It is a com- 
pany of little poperies, hot yet come to growth, 
making furious noise at one great popery, which 
haply has arrived at too great growth—has over- 
grown itself, if it please God, so far as may con- 
cern this realm in any wise. Our care, then, in this 
matter, if those whose servauts we are appointed 
are to be rightly served, is this: 'To let that great 
Thing die, with as much comfort as may be: duly 
considering that a spent lamp lives yet longer for 
being stirred. As for that other kind of popery, 
why, look you diligently, I heartily beseech you, 
that it grow no bigger! But constantly, by ex- 
ample of simple true godliness, making every 
chamber wherein you enter a chapel in which to 


when I spoke of damming out this flux of abomi- | perform works of forbearance and good-will ; by 


nations was this: That it is very much your fault 
(and look to it that it be not requited upon you) | 
that you did not industriously labour against the 
possibility of the reception of such, by kindling | 
up and tenderly feeding the true light that is in 
every man to the perception of simple truth, in- 
stead of so plentifully encouraging a kind of Eng- 
lish popery—nay, many kinds—which, if rightly 
judged, will be found a very twilight unto dark- 
ness, [Hear my Lord Protector!} 1 could, I 
think, enforce tiis with some particulars: I could 
do so. For what are those various sects—Lights 
of Conference, Lofty Church Lights, nay, many 








constant example of painful endeavouring 

new excellences and attainments, as servents of 
God and servants of the Commonwealth; and more 
than this, in charitable gifts to poor persons in this 
‘bitter weather, do you bring the nation to other 
foundations of spiritual being than those which 
have lately got some establishment; for I may a 
truly say of some of these present Denominations 
Churches as I said of Popery a little while ago is 
this place [Speech, 20 Jan., 1658], that they are 
fostered by men of an episcopal mind, of whom it 
were hard to say whether temporalities or spiritae 
alities are the things they strive after: they am 
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like unto the feet of N ebuchadnezzar’s figure—iron 
and clay mixed ; which is not durable at all. | 

And now give me leave to conclude, for I do 
perceive it approaches near to the hour of dinner. | 
Indeed, I would not at so great length havetouched 
upon this matter, for truly it is not worthy, vad 
for the satisfying of some tender consciences, which | 
‘s but right. [Which is, your Highness?—the 
tender consciences or the satisfying of them? His 
Highness is in haste—has dinner-time full in view 
now, aud not mere rhetoric.] But let me conclude 
with this;—to impress this upon your thought is, 
indeed, my chief business to-day: See that you 
mistake not the noise of incontinent brawlers for 
the people’s voice—at all times that is a thing 
of frequent and dangerous concernment; and yet 
more specially look to it that you yourselves be 
not found empty brawlers, instead of so ministering 
to the common business, and so conducting it to 
speedy and worthy issues, that this nation may be 
manfully upheld: a nation which, we may thank 
God. is an astonishment to the world in honest in- 
dustrious striving after prosperity. It is! 

And now if, after all I have besought, some 
men be found here who will sti// endeavour to bring 
that foolish storm that is without more foolishly 
to rave in this House, let me beseech him at any 
rate first to consider what he will do, what he 
would see done, when the noise is wearied out? 
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If he can answer this continently in his own thought 
—why let him proceed, inthe Lord’s name! But 
this I will say, that whatever foolishness such pro- 
ceeding may issue in,I have this comfort. te God- 
ward : I have sufficiently warned you of it! 

[ Exeunt omnes—in some astonishment, we may 
suppose—to dinner. And thus ends this Speech, wi 


its oblivions, its dim twilight prophesyings and 


bodings, all which, and more than which, we have 
seen dismally realised in rabid Popish Plots and 
persecutions some twenty years later, and in much 
else, alas! of which we will presume the historical 
reader to be sufficiently aware. Nor need even 
the un-historical reader, if he be of good digestion, 
digestion of the ostrich kind, altogether despair. 
Let him gird up his loins, and, taking affectionate 
leave of his friends, throw himself upon that dreary 
waste which is satirically called Newspaper Lite- 
rature—a waste extending now through two months: 
he will discover, haply, that this Nineteenth Century 
hath as great capacity for rabidness of a certain 
kind as any century might desire to boast. On this 
point, however, we will say nothing here: will 
allow “Popular Indignation” to shout itself into 
quietude—hoarse, hopeless, and forlorn! But our 
present business with him being concluded, once 
more we bid Farewell to the noble Oliver, who 
gradually, having said so much, falls back into his 
eternity of rest,afterhis many noble, manful labours. | 


MUSIC, 


Ix the great cities art seems to have a kind of 
annual excitement, an acme, which lasts for a short 
time, like a consuming flame, brilliant and beauti- 
ful, but fades into a memorial—a spectrum—of its 
beauty, with a melancholy longing for the past 
delights. A certain amount of repose is said to 
be necessary to life; perhaps art-life requires the 
kind of hybernation it undergoes to wake up with 
hew promptings and invigorated energies. At 
any rate, there are few devotees who, if they were 
candid, would not own to some degree of insouci- 
ance towards the close of a Town season—to not 
feeling quite so alive to all the refined sensibilities 
that must be touched to afford the true enjoyment 
of art. Then how welcome are the green fields, 
the fresh, pure mountain air, the wild sea gale, the 
solitude and quiet of the country; in these, how 
Nature, so pathetic and sympathising, seems to 
console and fertilise the mind! And when, in her 
good offices, she has expended for us the last brown 
leaves of the trees with beauty to the end, and 
retired, sombre and grave, to the sleep of winter, 
we, like inconstant lovers, seek again the haunts of 
men, and worship her antagonist, “Society.” Yet 
When we come to join the pursuits of the world, 
with all their complexities, how paradoxical it 
seems that nothing delights us so much as that 
which recalls nature, and conjures u thoughts 
and feelings often like a “ dallying with the inno- 





cence” of some forgotten love! 





DRAMA, AND FINE ARTS. 


A theatre by daylight, a supper-room in the 
morning, and London out of the season, are 
synonyms that give one a shudder to think of; 
but the morte saison, whether in compliment to 
the advent of the year of years or no, is this time 
robbed of half its terrors. ‘The Opera-house has 
been paraded in new holiday attire, and offered to 
“the million ;” strange sounds have echoed from 
its recesses, strange singers have been privileged 
to use it, rival orchestras have bccn united to give 
perfection to the music. But, on the whole, the 
Grand National Concerts, like a seasonable month 
of March, “came in like a lioo, and have gone out 
like « lamb.’’ Announced with a ridiculous excess 
of fanfarronade, they began with disappointment, 
which subsided into ennui, and promises to end in 
utter desertion. It is impossible, however, to deny 
the spirited intentions of the directing amateurs, 
who, at least, have fully succeeded in their inten- 
tion of realising no profit. The orchestra being 
made up of the cream of the two opera bands, 
contained many of the beet soloists of kurope, and, 
with ae vocal talent, promised well; but 
whether the million were afraid tu feel at ease in 
the aristocratic house, or the general effect of the 
thing was too grandiose or too frigid, or the relish 
of the light music spoiled the appetite for sym- 

honies and sonatas, or that the expectations 
y the sound and fury of the prospectus was not 
realised, we are at a loss to know; we cam only 
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eay that, having visited them with the best dispo- 


sition to be astonished and delighted, we never | 
felt more indifferent. As we watched Balfe yawn- | 


ing, smirking, and flourishing away in his chair 


‘amusing innocent foppery, he carries his consti. 


tuents along with him. His novel importation of 
the Corps de Tambours, selected from the legions 
of the French National Guard, marshalled by their 


through a grand symphony of Beethoven, we felt | Patagonian drum-major, with his canne a pone 
at least that he was not the man to inspire belief | d'or, a sort of real viewx grognard, and all in their 
in classical music, so little did he seem to believe | national uniferm, was “a great idea,” and gave 


in it himself. We had read of “the crowds that 
listened reverentially in rapt attention ;” but the 
physiognomies of the pit and promenade seemed 
to express a sort of resolved resignation, the result 
of a eatisfied musical conscience, which could 
scarcely be called enjoyment. Macfarren’s serenata 
was a leading feature of the programme: it is 
abundantly clever, scientific, and spirited, not de- 
ficient in melody, with some good concerted music, 
and with an admirable poem. It was found, how- 
ever, to be too long, and did not attract; neither 
did Spohr’s new symphony produce any remark- 
able impression. 

The Berlin Choir was, however, a decided and 
genuine attraction. ‘This perfectly-trained band, 
composed of a few tenors and basses, but princi- 
pally of boy sopranos from ten to fifteen years of 
age, would doubtless materially have assisted the 
fortunes of the concerts, had they not, as the bills 
ludicrously announced, been sent for in a hurry 
to fight for their beloved king and fatherland. 
Their singing was the perfection of its kind—fresh, 
rich, clear, and harmonious, but it was misapplied. 
Instead of performing the noble hymns to which 
they had ssa trained by the lamented Men- 
delssohn, and to whom, indeed, they owed their 
fame, Kapel-meister Neidhardt was allowed to give 
“ Home, sweet home,” “ Rule Britannia,” and other 
English simplicities, dressed up in a sort of Ger- 
man disguise ; their singing, however, of its kind, 
amply justified every praise that has been bestowed 
upon it. Labitzky, with his Quadrille of all Na- 
tions, did not take, albeit every advantage of invi- 
sible bands distributed about the theatre, and other 
novel devices; the audience seemed to require the 
spice of some more preposterous pretender of the 
dance school. Neither has M. Rousselot’s Exhi- 
bition Quadrille proved a reviver of the tameness 
that has characterised the last works, overtures, 
and ballads of Mr. Howard Glover's operatic selec- 
tion. 

After all, in this kind of entertainment, Jullien 
is the enfant gaté of the British public. When 
the opera promenade concerts were brought on 
the tapis, we, with many others, uttered a lament 
over him—yes, the Jullien; regretting that no 
more would shake those ambrosian curls, no more, 
with excruciating enthusiasm, would that tiny 
baton sway the whirling waltz, no more should we 
look with envy on the spotless white of that snowy 
vest, that delicate cravat ! Without a band, without 
an audience, how could he venture on his annual 
me yy But ah! what huge placard is that? 
“ Bal masqué! crystal curtain, unrivalled band !” 
Yes it is—the prince of puffers on placard or 
piccolo is hitnself again, inviting bravely to his 


opening ball. The dance maestro shares all the 
enthusiasm he excites, and knows well how to feel 
the public pulse ; so, with a fund of good nature and 





great éclat to the Grand National Quadrille. This, 
of its kind, too, was a chef d’euvre ; plenty of ani- 
mation and variety in the Marseillaise, the Mourir 
pour la Patrie, Partant pour la Syrie (Queen Hor- 
tense’s air), the Spanish Zapatedo (with guitars and 
castagnettes), the Russian Hymn, winding up with 
Rule Britannia and the National Anthem, accompa- 
nied by knocking off hats and the cabals of loyalty, 
And as for noise !—imagine the products from a 
gigantic octo-basso, towering like a giraffe above 
the orchestra, and a Brobdignagian ophicleide, with 
monster drums and other unimaginable instru- 
ments (of torture?) not “under the sun.” But all 
this is the specialité of Jullien and his band, and 
with it he succeeds. Jetty Treffz, the pet of the 
habitués, we have to thank for having fairly 
trotted “ Trab, trab, trab”’ off its legs ; for, the last 
time this favourite refrain of the street boys was 
struck up, it was unequivocally hissed; but the 
sweet songstress is as much a favourite as ever. 
The bal masqués have taken a better look, prettier 
dresses, more wit, less fighting, as if people were 
beginning to understand them ; but to the morgue of 
our national character the light and effervescing 
frolic of the bals d@ opera is not easily acclimatised. 
Thns ended the perihelion of the omnipotent 
director, the very pleasantest of charlatans. 

While on the French style, we cannot help ex- 
pressing a sad regret over the loss of the opera 
comique and the French plays at St. James's 
Theatre. This most refined and fascinating enter- 
tainment of town can scarcely be dispensed with. 
Where shall we now listen with lightsome pleasure 
to the sparkling operettas of Auber and Herold, 
or enjoy the elegance and finesse of the vaude- 
villes? Who but Mitchell, the “Napoleon des 
directeurs,” could have sustained them hitherto? 
And though the taste and appreciation of the opera 
comique are evidently making converts, yet we fear 
that even he will not venture again. 

Change we the theme, though still of music in a 
graver tone. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has entered upon 
the new season under circumstances improved in 
several respects. After for some years complain- 
ing of the inaptness of the Exeter Hall for sound, 
and especially for the volumes produced from their 
full chorus, the proprietors agreed to improve the 
Hall. ‘The roof has been raised, and the chorus- 
singers are no longer half immured in those recesses 
at each side of the organ; in size it is now ten 
feet wider than the Birmingham Town Hall, in 
which the triennial festivals are held ; the band has 
been increased by adding to the ranks of the 
stringed instruments, which are now eighty-two 
violins and violas, and thirty-two double 
and violoncellos. By thus strengthening his bass, 
Mr. Costa shows how he understands the necessity 
for making this part of the orchestra firm and ri 
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even for any music; but for sacred music these 
qualities are especially desirable. The organ has 
also been improved and rendered more powerful. 
The oratorio chosen for the opening was the 
“ Messiah ;” and it need scarcely be said how per- 
fectly it was given, with all the improvements of 
which we have spoken. We have now some 
ground for congratulating ourselves on the pos- 
session of a body of singers that can do justice to 
the finest oratorios, a department of the art never 
likely to be without a very large party of admirers in 
this country ; for, in addition to those who own no 
religious scruples who go to hear them, they receive 
the countenance of the whole class of the commu- 
nity who, disapproving of the secular music of the 
operas and theatres, choose to indulge their love of 
the art with the grave modicum afforded at Exeter 
Hall. The great sacred work of Mendelssohn, the 
“Elijah,” has also received a noble interpretation 
by the performing multitude, now numbering 7 
singers and players. How it would have satisfied 
his grand ideas, if he could have heard his music 
with all the identical improvements he was the 
first to point out when conducting it in the old 
Hall! While upon oratorios, we must not forget a 
good word for Mr. Hullah, who, with his classes 
and some of the principles familiar to the sacred- 
music audiences, has given the “ Messiah” from 
the original text of Handel. Insome respects this 
was interesting and commendable, for it restored 
the beautiful air “But who may abide,” to the 
contralto, and gave us “He shall feed His flock,” 
asit was intended, a dialogue between two sopranos. 
Mozart's accompaniments have so long been given 
with the music of the “ Messiah” that people would 
hardly know their favourites without them. The 
orchestra of Handel's time was such a different 
thing to what it is now, or to what it was when the 
music of “ Don Giovanni” was conceived, which is 
particularly orchestral in character, that we can- 
not accuse the old maestro of ignorance ; he may 
have had the ideal sounds, hut wanted the means 
to convey them by his score. Meddling with the 
compositions of any acknowledged great master is 
no trifling task ; perhaps Mozart was the only man 
who could be pardoned for doing so; and he has 
discharged his duty with such nice feeling, reliev- 
ing from monotony, by a varied distribution to the 
instruments, but never overloading the original so 
as to make us say, This is Mozart's, or, That 
is not Handel’s, 

_ St. Martin’s Hall is asserting its claim to atten- 
‘lon as an area of classical music; and we shall 
hope to hear again those agreeable quartette con- 
verts which were so acceptable last winter. 

“The stage!” To whata train of historic thought 
‘loes the mere name set fire! So anciently is the 
‘eeling for it associated with the civilised state, that 
it seems like a propensity, a part of the human 
nature, We do not at all chime in with the con- 
ventional wail on the poverty and decline of our 
national drama, and the lack of acting talent, faulty 
as many of the pretenders may be, and blameable 
as the public taste may be also. The drama is not 

n the minor theatres, where 


he but diffused. 
-and-thunder monstrosities, and melo-dramas 
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| with real water, once formed the staple fare, now 
'Shakspeare in all his integrity, the rugged old 
dramatists and the sentimental moderns, appeal to 
discriminating and criticising audiences ; and the 
very gods, who came to scream and whistle, remain 
to listen and to weep. Neither is the drama badly 
supported, were not the food in so diluted a state 
that the stage derives but little benefit from it. 
Modern acting tends rather towards a physical 
than intellectual style. Great reliance is p 
upon effects of utterance, and the whole set of 
tricks called “bye-play;” so that we find the 
would-be great shouting themselves hoarse, or 
sobbing out some half falsetto tones with face so 
grimaced, and attitude so extravagant, as to make 
one smile at Mr. This or Mr. That, when the 
character should speak to ws. Such an actor never 
forgets his audience. He delivers his “ points” with 
a vengeance, looking steadily into the faces of the 
pit for applause ; or, having raved through a speech, 
he falls into a tableau-like attitude, and thus waits 
to receive the plaudits, which he studies more than 
his part. Certain licenses are of course allowable in 
the usage of the stage, such as the “asides ;” but it 
is surely desirable that more nature, more iden- 
tifying with the part, should be infused. It is in 
these points that the French actors show their great 
cleverness. Conventionalities produce a weariness 
of the worst kind, and repress the vitality of fresh- 
ness and originality. 

The modern drama is rarely able to shake off 
the stock materials of the writer for the theatre. 
In the language we have the cant sayings and hack 
phrases and sentiments, old Joes and puns; in the 
characters, the set models of senile uncles, chattering 
middle-aged ladies, a pretty girl and a walking 
gentleman, with probably a dogged Irish servant 
and a serving-maid, pretty scenery and good 
dresses; so audiences are bored by old things 
with new names, and people go once a-year just 
to see that things move on in the old rut, and 
come away without having experienced a sensa- 
tion of any kind but yawning. 

First in every respect this season are Macready’s 
farewell performances; they have been the selectest 
and most intellectual solemnities, as they say in 
France ; their interest has been legitimately sus- 
tained by the sincere adherence to the form of their 
announcement in the bills, as befitted association 
with a name so noble in the annals of our stage 
for the last thirty years. That these performances 
are his last, is only consistent with the severe inde- 
pendence of character which has stamped his whole 
career, and with that entire superiority to vulgar 
tricks and puffing stimulants ny always 80 con- 
spicuously enforced as being essential to the dignity 
of his calling. ‘To the profession which he has so 
eminently dignified and advanced this is also a 
farewell for that complete repose he has so | 
and anxiously desired, which, to refined tastes 
strong domestic sympathies, is the crowning recom~- 
pense toa life of toil. His departure creates a void 
no other living actor can hope to fill; and, scanning 
the dramatic horizon, we discern no rising to make 
us forget the setting star. A artist like 
Macready is not to be expected, any 
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more than his high position is to be obtained by | and humiliation, and a single burst of courage at 


every aspirant possessing, perhaps, a single quality | 
of voice or figure, who then attacks, at a bound, in- | 
spirations which take a life of study and experience | 


the last: in Wolsey, astute and overweening am- 
bition, and the deep dejection of, his disgrace. It 
is almost superfluous to speak of the powerful con- 
ception of his terror-haunted and remorse-stricken 


to . 

yp a and a gentleman, uniting the advan-| Macbeth, of the exquisite refinement, the intellec- 
tages of a classical education to rare natural capa-| tual treatment, and mild passion of his Hamlet ; of 
city, Macready brought rare resources to the | the serpent-like subtlety of his Iago; the classical 
eultare and elevation of his art. Few actors, on| severity of his Brutus; and Cassius, perhaps, is 


any stage, have created so rich a gallery of origi- | ven better \ . But 
his Virginius how shall we describe the dignity, 


nal impersonations. 
His occupation of the national theatres was itself 


an epoch, not only that it restored and reasserted | 
the morality of an institution fast sinking into | 
obloquy and neglect, but that it was of incalculable | 
‘ruin ? 
| minute dissection of the inmost struggles and work- 


service in forming a school of intellectual actors, 
many of whom have since, in a more limited 
sphere, carried out the traditions of his admirable 
management, 

[t is gratifying to remember that in his closing 
address at Drury Lane, he attributed the pecuniary 
failure of the undertaking, not so much to the lack 
of public support as to the enormous outlay in 
putting the house in acting order, and the disad- 
vantageous conditions of the lease. 

At the Haymarket Mr. Macready has played 





even better suited to his style than Brutus. But in 


the touching playfulness, the tender pathos of the 
earlier scenes, the overwhelming passion of the 
later scenes, and the melancholy stillness of the 
final close as he is brought to recognise his daughter's 
His Werner is positively painful for its 


ings of a weak and guilty mind; it is one conti- 
nual series of shocks to the audience, from the bitter 
contest of pride and misery of the first scene till 
the Nemesis of the last. 

In Richelieu he so absolutely identifies him- 
self with the character of the old fox, that one could 
fancy the veritable cardinal had stepped down from 
some old portrait-frame and is again a living and 
breathing “France.” So for the present we pass 


Hamlet three times; Macbeth, four; Lear, four;) to the Princess's, for a long time the most unsatis- 


Othello, twice; lago, twice; Brutus, 


Cassius, once; Richard ITL., twice ; Wolsey, twice ; | 
_leys,” that we have there now a real and a refined 


Shylock, once; King John, twice; and his own 
remarkable “creations” of Virginius, Werner 
and Richelieu, in which his consummate art has 
established a right of property inalienable, and, we 
ear, admitting no successor. It would be impos- 
sible to do justice to each of these performances 
within our present limits; they are, however, or 
should be, familiar to the present generation of 
play-goers. But as their special characteristics 
deserve to be recorded for the instruction of after- 
times, we shall be glad to notice each in more 
detail in future pages. In Lear, that grand old 
figure of an aged king driven to madness by the 
treachery and ingratitude of his own cherished 
daughters, the awful majesty of sorrow, the ter- 
rible alternations of rage and grief, the wandering 
eye, the gradual bewilderment of brain, the dark- 
ness gathering over the intellect, relieved by fitful 
gleams of the old, fond humour in the affection for 
his “poor fool,” are rendered with a breadth, and, 
at the same, minute subtlety of delineation that 
tax the highest qualities, while the severity of art 
and the inspiration of genius go hand-in-hand, 
so that the artist's individuality is completely 
merged in the part. ‘The King John, Richard IL, 
and Wolsey, being like historical outlines to be 
filled up with lights and shadows, according to the 
suggestiveness of the actor's genius, Macready 
reproduces with all the vivid minuteness of life- 
portraits. Mark the cruel cunning of King John 
in the early acts, and the fearfal struggles of physical 
agony in the last scene, the writhing features, the 
unearthly groan, and the sudden collapse, as he 
falls death-struck as by a shot. 

In “ Richard the Second,” although the dreariest 
of acting plays, we see vain-gloriousness, united with 


weakness and vacillation, contrasted with abject woe 





once ;| factory resort, but now so metamorphosed under 


the excellent management of “the Keans and Kee- 


enjoyment. A medieval novelty, “The Templar,” 
by Mr. Slous, has been pruned into a tolerable 
acting plays but in its language, and poetry, and 
and general design it shows no claim to high merit. 
The re-appearance of Mr. Bartley as Falstaff, aris- 
ing out of his having played that part, for which 
he was renowned in days of yore, at the Windsor 
royal theatricals, has proved a real and deserving 
attraction. ‘The Keeleys and Mr. Wigan have 
revived the clever drama, “To Parents and Guar- 
dians ;’ a most faithful and amusing reminiscence 
of every one’s school-boy days that must be popular 
so long as boys are boys. 

At the Olympic, Mr. Westland Marston's tragedy, 
“Philip of France and Marie de Mélanie,” has 
not quite fulfilled the expectations attached to a 
new work by the author of the “ Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter” and “Strathmore.” Like his preceding works, 
it is rich in beauties of sentiment and language; 
but the author seems too much in love with fine 
phrases, and does not keep his disposition to rhap- 
sodise under the restraint that the severe rules of 
dramatic writing require. This his last acted 
play one could fancy had been in his portfolio for 
a long time, waiting a favourable opportunity ; and 
the anti-papal agitation has made it almost a piece 
de curconstance. A success that depends on clap- 
trap declamation is too feverish and factitious to 
be lasting; so the vogue of “ Philip of France ” has 
languished with the languishing agitation. 

Helen Faucit, as the love-sick and self-sacrifici 
Marie, proved herself the Rachel of the Engli 
stage, but full of gentlest tenderness and sweetness 
in the early scenes; and in the death recalled 
Rachel’s Adrienne Lecouvreur without the potsom 

Mr. Gustavus Brooke we have never been able 











| 
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to appreciate. He rants in such extra rdinary 
octaves with the basest of voices, and is so violently 
conventional in his strides, that he becomes posi- 
tively dangerous. Still he has his beaux moments, 
and sometimes emits sparks of intelligence ; but he 
has very much to unlearn. 

In the “ Lady of Lyons,” that most delightfal of 
dramas, the Pauline was restored to us in Miss 
Faucit; and Mr. Brooke was more finished and | 
natural in Claude Melnotte than we have yet seen 
him. 
At the Lyceum, despite the cleverness of Charles 
Mathews, and the experience of Madame, affairs 
have not been going on harmoniously ; indeed, the 
old celestial cry of “ music!’ has been suppressed 
by authority. The adaptation by Mr. Planche, 
“A Day of Reckoning,’ is but a poor example of 
its school, and but weakly fitted with language. 
It would be positive dulness were it not for the 
fillip that Charles Mathews gives it by his clever 
acting. 

The little suburban refuge for Shakspeare, under 
Mr. Phelps’ auspices, and with Miss Glyn as the 
heroine, maintains its position. Webster's tragedy, 
the “Duchess of Malti,’ adapted by Mr. Horne, 
who has done wonders in making its horrors 
palateable, has been a late production there. | 

At the Marylebone, Mr. Stammers (unlucky 
name for an actor), with the aid of Mrs. Nisbet 
and Miss Mordaunt, has been striving to build him- 
self a pedestal ; but the ladies leave him after Christ- 
mas, to join Mr. Anderson’s company, at Drury- 
lane, with the Vandenhoffs and Mr. Walter Lacy. 
The prospects of Old Drury are but gloomy, unless 
the pantomimes, which now take possession of the 
bills, in all their sesquipedalian magnificence of 
nonsense verse, should prove a hit. 

The Adelphi has been coursing merrily in its 
perpetual round of rampant fun. All middle-aged | 
melancholy people, suffering from a torpor of the 
diaphragm, should go there for the benefit of their | 
health. | 

Quite a little excitement has disturbed the 
autumn torpidity of the fine-art circles of late. 
The success of the little collection exhibited at 
Mr. Grundy’s rooms last winter encouraged other 
parties to venture upon a similar plan in Pall 
Mall; and, in a short space of time, a goodly, 
gathering of finished drawings in water-colours, 
and sketches in oil, was got together, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. Pocock, of the Art Union, 
and Mr. Stepney. Artists’ sketches are always 
interesting ; when happily touched, they show more 
feeling and bravura than finished works. Many 


~ 






sent the talent of most of our distinguished paintera. 
The “ first sketches” for pictures that have attracted 
attention in the Academy and other exhibitions 
are sure to interest. ‘There are those by David 
Roberts for his picture of “Rosleyn Chapel 
Crypt,” and the “Cheminée de la Salle d Audience, 
at Bruges ;” by Frith, of his “ Coming of Age” pic- 
ture, and the “ Old English Merry-making ;” very 
clever little bits by IF’. Goodall, and remarkable 
examples of sketching “on the spot” by Lake 
Price; some of Mr. Davison’s charming por- 
trayals of Nature, in her varying aspects of sun- 
shine and cloud. J. Martin appears in a new 
form, the natural ; but, unluckily, his trees and 
fields are not like Nature’s. Of course, there 
is the usual amount of mediocrity; but some- 
what more than can be patiently endured of 
sickly sentimentalities, done for the popular-en- 
graving line of art-trade; and many to which the 
terms conventional and theatrical are most apposite. 
Some sheets of George Cruikshank’s humorous 
sketches in pencil cannot be passed by ; they are 
capitally hit off. Bat Mr. Grundy also comes out 
with his gallery, which is full of choice things; a 
charming water-colour by Turner, of Arundel 
Castle, and an oil-picture of the ‘Trossachs, that 
may well rival G. Poussin; a little gem of Venice, 
on the grand canal, by Bonnington, faithful as 
Canaletti, and sketched with infinite freedom. 
The drawings by G. Cattermole, David Cox, De 
Wint, and Stanfield, form also a prominent feature 
of merit in the collection. The examples of 
Wilkie, Maclise, Sidney Cooper, Herbert, Frost, 
and other deservedly good names, make the col- 
lection very complete, and, at this period of the 
year, a very acceptable lounge for the connoisseur. 
Mr. Grundy exhibits some Talbotype studies taken 
in Algiers by Mr. Elmore, which show what ex- 
cellent service this invention promises to do for 
the painter. Arabs, with all their paraphernalia of 
vataghans, pipes, and picturesque costumes, are 
painted with more truth than any hand but Nature's 
own could use. 

The moving dioramas are becoming a very im- 
portant application of art to instruction and enter- 
tainment. ‘The Overland journey picture has been 
so successful that we have now another dedicated 
to the Indian community, taking up the views from 
Calcutta to Benares, giving an admirable idea of 
the City of Princes and its citizens. Floating up 
the Ganges, we are shown scenes of bivouacking 
and hunting the wild boar, the procession of Jug- 
gernaut, the rock temples, aud the splendid marble 
domed temple of Vecshnoo, brilliant with inlaid 


of these will reward the visitor to the Exhibition jewels, a fine example of the rich Saracenic arehi- 


of Modern British Art—rather a grandiloquent 
title, but there will be found something to repre- 


tecture. 
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Episodes o Insect Life. By Acneta Domes- | 
rica, M.E.S. Third Series. London: Reeve and 


Benham, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 1851. 
We might indeed be deemed severe could we 
find in our hearts to enunciate aught savouring of 
harshness relative to the gold and azure volume 
before us. It is not often that the critic is called 
upon to sit in judgment upon the productions of 
the insect world; and we are free to admit that, 
during our long professional career, it has not 
previously fallen to our lot to peruse a volume 
emanating from a member of that diminutive race. 
The professed author of the present work is, for- 
sooth, no other than our cheerful friend the house- 
cricket, and we see no reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity. On the contrary, it might, we opine, be 
logically proved that no human hand could have 
recorded the episodes in question. None but an 
insect could have had either the leisure, the 
patience, or the means to make the requisite inves- 
tigations: would that the rest of his fraternity 
were ever as laudably employed! Were that the 
case, greater favour would undoubtedly be ex- 
tended towards them; and the innumerable varie- 
ties in which entomologists delight, while ordinary 
mortals are too apt to shrink from them with dis- 
gust, would excite far different feelings from those 
to which they at present give rise. 

Entomology, as a science, though studied much 
more deeply than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, is far from being as generally appreciated as 
it deserves. It is, however, replete with marvels 
such as no other branch of knowledge can reveal, 
and its pursuit becomes insensibly more and more 
captivating in proportion to our advances. There 
is always, too, the prospect of a new discovery to 
requite even the tyro; while the further he pro- 
ceeds the greater is the excitement, from the 
anticipation of some new and important revelation. 
The perfection to which the microscope has been 
brought by modern art enables the student to 
explore with' facility the most recondite recesses 
of the econony of insect life, and to satisfy himself 
beyond a doubt upon matters which in earlier 
days could never have been determined. 

Acheta has come forward to invite those who 
are curious upon subjects of natural history to 
follow him into the interstices of his own con- 
genial mortar, to inspect his narrow domicile, and 
to scrutinise the apartment in which he chirps his 
evenings away. He directs the student of nature, 
moreover, to contrast his own humble abode with 
that which the more luxurious upholsterer-bee, 


Growing enthusiastic as he proceeds, our author 
-extols the saws, files, gimlets, augers, and pincers 
which his brethren possess, in such perfection, with 


the clumsy, ill-fashioned substitutes for those im- 


— found in the hands of uncivilised man, 
e then points with exultation to the life-boat 
constructed with her own eggs by a gnat, to the 


buoy with which the new-born larve are provided 


as soon as they issue from their floating nest; and 
he next calls the attention of his readers to the 
self-propelling engine possessed by an aquatic 
insect, by means of which he moves rapidly 
through the water, in any direction, at will. Infi- 
nite, indeed, are the adaptations which Nature has 


‘provided for many of her strange progeny, the 


‘use and object of whose existence it is more than 
difficult for us, with our finite faculties, to discern. 
Many, no doubt, though hated and despised by 
man, discharge, for his benefit, numerous fune- 
tions which could not otherwise be performed ; 
a large proportion, possessing unsightly forms, 
'we are too apt to condemn as noxious on account 
of their ugliness ; while a still greater number 
‘are as innocent of evil as they are incapable of 
good. 

Our friend, the Cricket, is unable, truly, to 
furnish a very flattering portrait of himself, though, 
we must presume, from the evidence he has pro- 
vided, that his life is not altogether so indolent as 
it would seem. He admits, nevertheless, that his 
favourite atmosphere is one of heat and glare ; that 
his hours of enjoyment are those of darkness, and 
his great delight in noise ; that he shuns observa- 
tion, and, possesses a voracious appetite, yet is he 
ever “ wondrous lank and void of superfluity,” and 
| perpetually endeavouring to quench an insatiable 
‘thirst. His career, however, will not have been 
altogether in vain, if the labour of his leisure-hours 
shall induce some among his human readers to 
take up a new study, or to master the bare rudi- 
ments of an entertaining science. Since the days 
of White of Selborne, we have not seen a work of 
such modest pretension, containing so large an 
,amount of accurate information, and presented, at 
‘the same time, in an intelligible and pleasing form. 
How greatly would Kirby and Spence have re- 
joiced to have met with so able an ally to aid them 
| in their researches, with so graphic a pen to note 
the result of their toils ! 

We know not precisely to what cause to assign 
the circumstance, but, at the present day, — 
the silk-weavers of Spitalfields are to be fou 

some of the best-informed and most expert ento- 











the mason or the carpenter-bee, prepare for their | mologists in this country. From time immemo- 
future progeny ; nor does he fail to advert to the! rial the pursuit has formed a favourite occupation 
marvellous architecture of solitary wasps and of their leisure-hours; and in some of the lowly 
gregarious ants, to the materials they use, the domiciles in that uninviting neighbourhood are to 
toola they employ, and the weapons of offence and be found collections which would vie, in point of 
dlefence which they and many other of their con- completeness and in propriety of arrangement, 
eners severally wield. 


with the cabinets of many of our public instita- 
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Indeed, we have known, on more than one 
occasion, that a rare specimen has been there dis- 
covered, which had long elsewhere been sought in 
vain. It is pleasing to find that men whose lives 
are passed in one long course of cheerless labour 
and privation should have selected as a resource 
q recreation which must exert a beneficial influ- 
ence over their minds. We mention this merely 
to show that if the science we have been alluding 
to can be successfully prosecuted with such few 
appliances and opportunities as these poor sons of 
toil can boast, it is assuredly in the power of all 
who feel any inclination thereto to make at least 
some progress in the study. Ra 

The subject is a wide one, nor is it destitute of 
practical utility : to the agriculturist and the gar- 
dener it is frequently of importance to determine 
upon some efficient measure to exterminate hosts 
of rapacious destroyers or to stay their ravages. 
Whence do these hordes of migratory bandits 
issue, whither do they proceed? How is it that, 
without any discernible cause, in one night an 
innumerable host of microscopic animalcules will 
blight the produce, and prostrate the work, of 
many previous months, throughout a vast district ; 
and having accomplished their baneful mission, 
disappear as if by supernatural agency? We only 
throw out these brief hints to indicate some path 
in which entomology may be profitably pursued. 
‘The habits, instincts, and, in some instances, the 
reasoning faculties of insects all furnish ample 
matter for reflection and thought. 

He who has never yet turned his attention in 

that direction will be surprised to discover upon 
beetles or flies, almost too small to arrest the eye 
of the casual observer, parasitic creatures existing 
in countless numbers, deriving their nutriment 
from the puny bodies on which they are found. 
He will marvel to behold the despised earwig 
manifesting towards her progeny the same mater- 
ual feeling that the barn-door hen displays towards 
her callow brood. Still more will he be astounded 
to behold a whole race of scarabeei passing a great 
part of their lives in burying the carcases of ani- 
mals exceeding themselves in bulk many hundred 
times; yet such is actually the case: these little 
sextons will inter moles, mice, frogs, sparrows, &c., 
with indefatigable perseverance, not, however, 
from feelings of respect to the deceased, but in 
order to protect their own ova, which have been 
therein deposited, from injury, and to provide the 
means of sustenance for the grub as soon as it is 
hatched. 
_ Tf our student, in the course of his investiga- 
tion, be led to inquire for what use the blood- 
sucking parasites are permitted to torment the 
human frame, in the appropriate words of Acheta, 
to the prince we would reply, “When your high- 
ness finds a flea upon your purple, it comes to 
remind you that you are of ordinary flesh and 
blood, that you are nothing better than a man. 
To the peasant we would answer, when your low- 
ness finds a flea, or something worse, upon your 
tatters, it comes to teach you that flesh and blood 
Want soap and water, without which yo. will coon 
be nothing better than a brute!”  ~ 


tions. 





Eastbury. A Tale. By Anna Harner Davey. 
ndon: William Pickering. 1851. 


Ir has ever been held an axiom amongst gentle- 
men of the long robe, that their adversary can offer 
no evidence so fatal to their client as that tendered 
by a young and comely female. Court, client, 
jury would be en émoi, were counsel churl enough 
to browbeat or cross-examine witness of such 
description. Even so is it with us cf the pen. 
When authoress fair, and exceeding pious withal, 
pleases to put forward a pretty book abounding in 
pretty characters, who duly blush or smile during 
their various pretty predicaments, where we have 
“large, soft, liquid dark eyes, pale oval cheek, 
delicate nose, melancholy sweetness of the mouth,” 
in fact, all the properties that grace the novelist’s 
répertoire, the frown forsakes the reviewer's brow, 
and the car of criticism arrests its relentless wheels 
lest haply they should crush such a charming but- 
terfly. Precisely of this nature is the work before 
us. The naughty people are very naughty indeed ; 
and the good people—oh, so good, so very proper 
and pleasing to behold! Their oratotre is as much 
akin to the ascetic’s cell as is the dairy of a duchess 
to the chalet of the Alpine peasant. No grim, 
crop-eared priest of the Geneva school may there 
set foot; no, no—haud tali auvilio ; these are the 


hands that gracefully dole forth the spiritual manna 


to the well-favoured votary. 


“ Lionel Revis, M.A., rector of Eastbury, and nephew to 
the bishop of the diocese, young, ardent, and talented, of 
striking appearance and fascinesting address, occupied at 
this timea position in any profession perilous—in a clergy- 
man most of all. Admired, courted, almost worshipped, 
had he been in the different scenes of labour where |.is 
uncle had placed him: no standing-room could be had 
where he preached ; half-a-dozen proprietary chapels were 
offered him in the neighbourhood of London, with un~ 
limited powers, and as many curates as he chose to ask 
for: in short, everything was done that man or woman 
could do, to turn the wisest head that ever composed a 
sermon.”” 


Now, where the heroine who could resist com- 
binations of virtues, physical and moral, such as 
these—more especially when they centre in one who 
is, pardessus le marché,“ nephew to the bishop ?” 
Bating even the last, though not least, qualification, 
our daughter's hand should be his for the asking. 

We would not have the tone of banter we have 
assumed be supposed as depreciatory of the book 
before us. The good and kindly feeling which 
animates it throughout must preserve it from any 
strictures we might else be tempted to pass on 
the shallowness and transparency of the plot, such 
as it is, or on the extremely wire-drawn length 
over which such plot extends. Fine writing it 
possesses in abundance. Its very leaves are on a 
glow with figure, trope, and metaphor. The 
authoress, as we have remarked, is of a pious turn ; 
and we fear that her piety, or rather its exposition, 
is such as would be now-a-days unsavoury to the 
new-born zeal and simplicity of him who sitteth 
mitred in London. 


“And was the white rose passing away from the worid 
she filled with fragrance, now that the canker at her root 
was destroyed, and heaven's dew trembling on her petals, 
and hope and affection binding up her broken stem? Was 
there no power in the fresh gale of Gospel truth, now fret 
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revealed as her own, to renovate the worn spirit now that | ject all too grave and awful; else, in the present 
its load was gone? What, then, meant that deep, holy, | day, might we not deem the following passage to 


awtetne a Ur tatiaee tk eeetsren tonkas have been penned in a spirit of bitter irony? 
Durer’s print of the Saviour’s death that hung opposite her| Alas for the “social harmony, peace, and love” 


sofa, and fascinated her like a newly-found friend ?"’ that flourish in these times under the rival banners 
r ’ : . . .., | of so-called Christian Churches! 

We must here bid adieu to the fair writer with : 
a few words of friendly advice, to acquire more| “The great onsect of religion—what is it but to render 


stamina of style, to study the secret of compression, Speedie Gestiandeen pec ne cota ha age 


and to shun the too treacherous love of gaud and | t) obey and please Him on earth, that they may par 
tinsel as she writes. And now we end as We | ticipate in his glory and perfection hereafter? Answer- 
began—this is a pretty book. able to its character and design is the benignity of its 
’ INPLUENCE ; like its type, the great luminary of day, 
wherever its renovating power is felt, it calls forth a new 
creation ; wherever Christianity sheds its heavenly rays, 
Parental Wisdom ; or, the Philosophy and Social | there will social harmony, peace and love, spring up and 
Bearings of Education. By J. ANtaosvs. Lon-| flourish; and, in the like degree, will every malignant 
don: et Sa and Otley. passion recede and every vicious practice be renounced. 
; ; . Youth will reverence age, and age will cherish and counsel 
Certain topics there are of such paramount IM- | youth ; subjects will be loyal, and rulers beneficent and 
portance as not to admit of the possibility of their | just ; and in proportion as it prevails will human society 
undergoing too much discussion. Pre-eminent | present a picture of the celestial. 
amongst these stands the question of education, a 
question ever as open now as it was in ages by- 
gone—a question involving the progress and wel-| "The following books have been received :— 
fare alike of present and future. It admits of no “a 7" : Q 
blinking, no half measures: the experience of a Cheap edition of the Works of W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
. . Esq. Lancashire Witches. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
year suffices to overthrow the best-digested theories; ana Hall. 
the annual report of a Government inspector may | x;,¢/and._ By the author of “Margaret Maitland.” 3 
determine the success or failure of measures con-; yols. London: Henry Colburn. 
cocted by those deemed the most capable to deal | 4eross the Atlantic. By the author of “Sketches of Can- 
with a task soarduous. The work before us is evi-| tabs.” London: George Earie. 
dently the production of one thoroughly in earnest, | Wuthering Heights and Agnes Gray. By Currer Bell. 


and who has bestowed much deep and careful | London: Smith and Elder. 


reflection on 80 all-important a subject. The result Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. London: S:uith and Elder, 
Glimmerings in the Dark, or Lights and Shadows of the 


of his ucubrations = vent the public, couched Olden Time. By F. Somner Merryweather. London: 
in diction which would be eminently scholarlike| — simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

did it flavour less of the oil, and were it more free | popery in Power. By Joseph Turnley. London: Effing- 
from the over-refinement exhibited in the round-| ham Wilson. 

ing of periods and fashioning of phrases. We | Poems. By W.C. Bennett. London : Chapman and Hall. 
cannot predicate of it, however, that it is a book | “0s Lay & og Atte ax W. geo | 
“which should find its way to the hands of all | “6 7“arwes a ee oe 
‘ . Bae 4 Groombridge and Son. 

parents, guardians, and those intrusted with the! Zes Premiers Pas. (In the French language.) 


care of the young.” It cannot be looked on as a/ La France. 

practical work—suggestive it doubtless is. Each | / wes oes “ ms thy Rem : eget 4 4 L. F. De Porque 

chapter in a well-elaborated essay ; and we have | ¢U20damSimpkin, Marsal: md Co, 

but little fault to find with the opinions therein set! Box: London: Groombridze. 

forth | The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 1. 
We entertain our own ideas as to the propriety | | Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

of suffering religions education to take the lead in | ~~ eth by oe ts ata Napier. London: John and 

the elementary instruction imparted to children. | s¢Combie on Colonization. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

We forbear for the present to enter upon 80 | Beatrice. By S.S. Jones. London: W. F. Ramsay. 


mooted a point; but we will say that the question | yy apt. London : pets Oa and Hall. “ 
ou ‘sane _ ot » nar- | <4 Dialogue between a Popish Priest and an English Pro- 

4 = nage ns <0 a — 4 wg | testant. By Matthew Poole. Second Edition, by Dr. 

Owed WHain & Compass lar more satisiactory to | Cumming. London: Hall and Co. 

the rational mind, were the position assumed by | Romanism in England Exposed. By C.H.Collette. Second 

Mr. Antrobus adopted as the basis whereon to| Edition. London: Hall and Co. 

rest this ever verata questio. | The True Church. By Jas. Biden. London: Hall and Co, 

Gleanings on the Overland Route, By the Author of “ Forty 

“ No enlightened Christian will contend for the absurdity , Days in the Desert.” London: Hall and Co. 

of perplexing a child with doctrines and dogmas which | Lectures on Daniel. By Dr. Cumming. London: Hall 

serve only to distract the mind and sour the temper. The / and Co, 

idea of religion, as presented to the mind of achild, should | The Illustrated Year-Book of Wonders. Edited by J. 

doubtless consist of broad and philanthropic views, and, Timbs. London: Hall and Co. 

as breathing a spirit of the purest and most exalted | Zhe Mother's Recompense. By Grace Aguilar. London: 

benevolence ; its sublime doctrines should be imparted as | Groombridge and Sons. 

the leading features in an expansive system of Divine Domestic Pet. By Mrs. Loudon. London: Grant and 

mercy, based on eternal truth. This being admitted, further | Griffith. 

concession is needless.’ | Hints for Happy Hours, London: J. and C. Mozley. 
Mr. A ' “i : | Pilgrimages to English Shrines. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
‘tr, Antrobus is too much in earnest, the sub-| London: Hall and Co. 
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Consolidated Assurance Society —The Fourth Annual 
General Meeting of the above-named Society was held on 
ithult. The following Report was read :—“ In presenting 
for the fourth time their annual balance-sheet to the mem- 
hers of the Consolidated Investment and Life Assurance 
Company, the Directors feel that an exposition of the fun- 
damental principles of this Society will be found appro- 
priate. Possessing, with all the advantages of an ordinary 
Assurance Company, a distinctive character of its own, it 
is right its members should ever remember, and that the 
public should be informed, through them, that it was, at 
the time of its creation, almost the only establishment of 
the kind, embodying in itself the double character of a Life 
Assurance Society with a Loan Fund. For a length of 
time previous to its formation, it was evident, from the 
numerous Societies that arose, and the success that 
attended them generally, that the principles upon which 
they acted was regarded by the public mind as sound and 
healthy. There could be no hesitation in saying that all 
men were agreed to regard the provision of annuities and 
finds for their surviving dependants, as not only a desirable 
matter, but a duty which was demanded at their hands, no 
less by the state of society than by the affectionate require- 
ments of their relations. The only thing remaining to be 
done was to devise and construct such an undertaking as 


should, at the least possible expense, and with the utmost _ 


security, tend to further and carry out such views. The 
Societies then in existence, however much they may have 
tended to produce so beneficial a result, were certainly 
successful only in a degree; for, with a management of ah 
expensive character, they were of course obliged to rate 
their members with high premiums, being bound by their 
deed of settlement to employ their accumulating capital 
either by advancing moneys on mortgage, or by buying 
Government securities, modes of application by which it is 
well known no more than 34 or 4 per cent. could ever be 
realised, and as the money market varies, the return would 
be sometimes even less. About four or five years ago, it 
occurred to some gentlemen that if they could found a 
Company which should not only be a regularly constituted 
Life Assurance Office, but also combine with that a Loan 
Department, it would be a method of applying the funds 
arising from their own premiums; and by always taking 
care to have most undoubted security, the loans bearing an 
interest of 5 per cent., making, with the office charges, a 
trifle more; and these sums being repaid by monthly or 
quarterly instalments, and then again lent, the Company 
instead of receiving, as on the old system, from 3 to 4 per 
cent., would return rather more than 54 per cent. com- 
pound interest; any one acquainted with the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic will easily comprehend the vast increase 
in the Company’s funds, from the successful development 
of this principle. After a few preliminary meetings, it was 
determined that such a Society should be formed, bearing 
the name it has since retained, taking care that the 
Directors to be appointed should be men largely interested 
in the welfare ot the Company, and that none should be 
eligible who did not hold shares or assurances in the office. 
It was further determined that the management and office 
arrangements should be of the most economical character ; 
With such a constitution and advantages, it was not only 
hoped, but believed, that success would be evident not 
only to the shareholders, on the one hand, who would have 
4 profitable investment for their capital, and that the 
assured would have afforded them the greatest security 
with the smallest annual expenditure ; but, on the other 
hand, the borrowers themselves would pay Only the ordinary 
rate of interest conditionally upon effecting their life 
assurances in the office. Time and facts have together 
demonstrated the truthfulness of these expectations: and 
how, bot only is this Society commercially established, but 
- success has given a new and more practical feature to 
ik maya of Life Assurances: and the hope is not 
’ a wad 4 Vain one, that, in the course of a few years, as 
eten a ae Investment Company, the profits 
pase. Nally Givided amongst the sharcholders and assured, 

Y man will become a participator in the benefits of the 
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Company. The profits of the Company must be divided 
among them every five years. Now it must be borne in 
mind that if the old offices could pay bonuses, under the 
disadvantages already enumerated, and which, under the 
deed of settlement that constitutes them, they are obliged 
to follow, certainly under the new principle and more econo- 
mical management, greater profits must inevitably arise to 
the present office.’’—Extracts from the Chairman's address 

— ‘Our office has the mixed character of our proprietary 
and a mutual office. We take advantage of capital in its 
early stages, so as to insure you, in the event of death, 
that your executors would realise the sums for which you 
are insured. Let me say that, so far from a proprietary 
being a draw-back upon this Company, we could not go on 
without a proprietary, They are the greater assistance to 
us—we make a valuable use of their money; and if we do 
pay four per cent., I do say there never was a more 
profitable investment to us. n there is another thing : 
when we get strong, and have a large income of our 
own, we can say to the shareholders — ‘We must 
come to a new arrangement; we have had your erpital 
and we have paid you well for it. You must either 
‘come into some arrangement that the shares shall not 
| be transferred, or, if they are, that the parties shall insure 
their lives. If you do not like that, we will make another 
arrangement—you take your share of the profits, and we 
will take ours.” The capitalist will have an excellent 
arrangement, and he will not be anxions to part with you, 
Iam quite sure: but we, on the other hand, shall have 
made a very good use of their money. Therefore, I think, 
we may look upon this as the safest sort of mutual com- 
pany that can be established. With respect to calls 

we have but two shareholders in arrear. We have not 
paid a call for some two years; the item of 230i. was 
a little arrear owing by some half a dozen parties. Our 
shares are paid up better than 7 company I know 
—and I know a great many. ith respect to ovr 
assurances, 2,841/. 15s. lld. I frequently take up the 
papers of other offices, and see a much larger statement ; 
I have also looked at their expenditure; and looking at 
them in both ways, I think ours is as favourable as most. 
We have never have anxious to make a large statement, 
because we remember that a day of reckoning will come, 
and that it would be foolish for us to increase that sam, 
and in the course of half-a-dozen years be called upon for 
payment. The next item is cash on loan; now the board 
have been very anxious not only to lend money as much 
as they possibly can to shareholders, but equally anxious 
to borrow of them. They are quite willing to borrow and 
to lend, because it stands to reason that we cannot be 
lending money to people for ever, unless we make calls upon 
you; and we thought it much better to see what we could 
do by way of issuing something in the shape of a bond, 
possessing the seal of the Company, which would be a 
very valuable security to any gentleman who has money 
to lend. The alteration in the stamp-duty bas created 
a yreat many demands for money; and the whole 
appearance of the Company now is such that we could 
lend as much as we could get, and lend it exceedingly 
well. Perhaps while I am speaking upon that subject, 
I may mention a little transaction of another Company 
with which I am very well acquainted ; it is a third rate 
company, possessing a good income of itself, but with a 
business by no means large: it has an income of I cannot 
tell you how many thousands a-year. One of the directors 
came and said to me, “What do you think of lending 
money on personal security? What do you think of the 
system ? give me your opinion.” I gave him my ee, 
and we had many interviews on the subject. I no 

know what their income was before this, I think it was 
about 4,000/. a year. They — the plan of lending 
to the shareholders and to the public generally, and their 
income is now 12,000/. a year. It shows me clearly 
that if we can have the means of increasing the amoun 

of mcney to lend to the public, we shall most wonder- 
fully increase our business. On the credit side, gen- 
tlemen, I really don't know that tlere is much to gy 
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If you have brought the last balance-sheet with you, you 

will see a great saving effected in all the items. I regret 
to ssy we have had claims made ctpon us by parties, 
whom some of us knew well. It is a matter of sorrow to/| 
us, but of course the claims must be paid. But there is_ 
some satisfaction arising out of this. In the case of the 
first life that dropped, a gentleman, a perfect stranger to 
us, was so pleased with the way in which the whole thing 

was met by us (be had some dispute with the relatives of 
the party) that he immediately insured his life in the office. 

It was very pleasing that in the case of the first death, the 

executor—the party to whom the property was coming— 

should come immediately to insure his life; and he ex- 

pressed to me in very warm language his great thanks for 

the way in which the Directors had met the question. I 

do not know that we are to look at claims entirely as 

losses. If a fire takes place, it is generally supposed to do 

the Insurance Office good. In the case of the Licensed 

Victuallers’ Life Office, the first claim made upon them was 

for 1001. It so happened that the man who died left just 

sufficient to pay his creditors; and the hundred pounds 

came to the widow clear. By means of that sum she sup- 

ported herself and four children with great credit for a 

number of years; and had it not been for that hundred 

pounds, she must have begged the money, or got it from 

charity in some way.—In looking over the expenses, gen- 

tlemen, I cannot but think it fair to remind you, that 

although there has been a very great reduction in the | 
expenditure, we must really increase it. It is impossible | 
that these expenses can be kept down as they have been. | 
I am sure there is a growing feeling that we must step out 

a litue—that we must spend a little more money upon 

advertisements, and that we must use every means of 

getting business. Before I move the adoption of this 

report, I may mention that there is a word in it I should 

like to see omitted. It is in the paragraph which states 

that “ Mr. John Barnard, of Kennington Oval, and Mr. R. 

E. Chaplain, of Red Cross-square, being eligible, have 

given notice of their intention to become candidates for the 

office of Directors.” I do not think the Directors should 

commit themselves to this statement, in case any question. 
should arise upon the subject. I will now move the adop- 

tion of the report, with the exception of the words “ being | 
eligible.”’ 

Medical Invalid and General Life Assurance Society.— 
The Annual General Meeting of this Society, for the ninth 
year of its business, was held at the chief office, 25, Pall 
Mall, London. Benjamin Phillips, Esq, F.R.S., in the 
chair. The minutes of the preceding annual meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the accounts for the year | 
ending 30th September, 1850, and the report of the 
Auditors thereon, were read and adopted—the following 
Report from the Directors was also read :—“ The Directors 
are happy to have it in their power to inform the share- | 


OFFICES. 


holders that the financial year, ending the 30th September, 
1850, has furnished the most satisfactory results which 
they have yet had to lay before the shareholders, whether 
as regards the amount of new business done or the extent 
of losses incurred. During the year ending the 30th 
September, 1850, there have been issued no fewer than 
569 policies for assurances, amounting to 213,469/. 
16s. 1ld., and yielding an annual revenue, on the new 
policies thus effected, of 9,1631, 13s. 7d. This exceeds the 
amount of business transacted by this office in any former 
year, not only in the number of policies, and the sums 
assured by those policies, but also in the yearly premiums 
payable upon them. 


Annual Premium 





No. of 
Year, | New Policies | 15°. \Paticies payable on New 
j issued i : a ‘d nh ac 
each Year. ineach Year, | °° Year, ig 
£ ‘. & Be 2d 
1842 130 55,245 1 O 1,882 18 7 
1843 208 87830161 «4.992 18 6 
1844 197 | 80415 8 6) 4120 4 3 
1845 | 258 103,014 ll 0 5,563 17 0 
1846 199 83,700 14 5 4985 8 5 
1847 | 313 113,542 4 8 4237.3 +4 
1848 412 12445817 9 4980 2 8 
1849 475 20171215 6, 7496 0 6 
1850 569 213,469 16 11 9,163 13 7 


47,422 1 





2761 | 1,063,390 6 8 


a | 


It is plain from this statement that in the course of a 
very few years the Society has acquired a very iarge 
amount of business, equalled by few of the Assurance 
Companies in the metropolis. The Directors wish to 
impress on the shareholders the important fact that this 
rapid acquisition of business is not owing to any accidental 
cause, but has taken place uniformly throughout the whole 
field of the Society's operations, showing clearly the con- 
fidence reposed in the Society by the public. It is also 
most gratifying to be able to report that the losses by 
deaths during the past year have been less than in any 
preceding year since 1844, from which it appears that, 
with the exception of the three first years of the Society, 
when the number of policies in force was not one-fourth 
of the present number, the mortality has been less than in 
any other. The Directors have only further to state, that 
the members of the Board going out of office by rotation 
are Edward Doubleday, Esq., and Robert Bentley Todd, 
M.D., and the Auditors also going out of office by 
rotation are James Parker Deane, D.C.L., and Martial 
Lawrence Welch, Esq., all of whom, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. The Directors and Auditors 
retiring from office having been duly re-elected with- 
out opposition, the usual votes of thanks were given. 
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